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//  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  teUing  unbicused  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Ij  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with ^ the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  Chen  he  may  go  on  fearless.— ‘Tit.  Fok. 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  the  Lords  transacted  some  routine 
business  and  exchanged  some  irregular  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  The 
Commons — after  a  lament  from  Mr  Newdegate  on  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  forward  his  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions  Bill — ^half-emptied  itself  to  listen 
to  Mr  Synan’s  motion  on  the  Irish  Fisheries.  Owing  to 
a  bad  whip  the  motion  was  carried  against  Government 
by  a  majority  of  2  out  of  192.  Sir  John  Lubbock  then 
moved  to  amend  the  new  Education  code  by  giving 
greater  encouragement  to  “  extra  snbjects.”  His  speech 
was  very  jnst  and  able,  and  it  elicited  a  promise  from 
Lord  Sandon  that  the  advice  tendered  should  receive 
every  consideration  before  the  next  code  was  framed. 
Mr  O.  Lewis  raised  a  debate  upon  the  warning  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Flag  of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr  Butt  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  House  by  a 
prophecy  of  the  revival  of  Fenianism,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  justified  the  coarse  adopted  “  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr  Fortescne  in  the  warn¬ 
ing  clauses,  which  were  framed  to  prevent  a  paper  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  perilous  path.” — The  Lords  sat  for  half-an- 
honr ;  the  Commons  for  six  hoars  and  a-half. 


On  Monday  Earl  Russell  moved  for  papers  connected 
with  foreign  affairs,  eliciting  a  reply  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby  with  which  we  have  dealt  elsewhere.  The  Hertford 
College  (Oxford)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
addresses  were  agreed  to  praying  the  Crown  not  to 
assent  to  the  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  management  of  certain  charities  at 
Crewkerne  and  other  places.  In  the  Commons  the  debate 
on  the  Gold  Coast  was  resumed,  the  result  being  that 
Mr  Disraeli  promi.sed  shortly  to  announce  the  policy 
which  Government  had  determined  to  adopt.  With  this 
topic  also  we  have  dealt  at  length  elsewhere. — The 
I^rds  sat  for  two  hoars  and  a-balf ;  the  Commons  for 
six  hours. 


On  Tuesday  the  Upper  House  passed  Lord  Cairns’s 
Land  Bills  through  Committee  without  any  important 
modifications ;  and  several  other  Bills  were  advanced 
one  stage.  In  the  Commons  MrEu.9taco  Smith  brought 
various  complaints  against  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  especially  alleging  that,  owing  to 
recent  change  of  personnel,  the  Department  had  not 
sufficient  scientific  and  technical  assistance.  Lord 
Eslington  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley  defended  the 
present  staff,  but  a  number  of  honourable  members 
maintained  that  an  inquiry  was  inevitable.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  favoured  a  delay  until  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  had  presented  its 
*^port.  Mr  Bntt,  in  a  stndionsly  moderate  speech,  then 
moved  for  leave  to  introdnce  a  Bill  to  extend  the  custom 
known  as  Ulster  Tenant  Right,  and  to  amend  the  Land¬ 
lord  and  Tenants  Act;  one  of  its  proposals  being  to 
^peal  the  danse  which  enables  tenants  of  50?.  holdings 
w  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  Another  Educa¬ 


tion  debate  followed  on  amotion  of  Mr  Kay-Shnttlewortb, 
condemning  a  recent  minute  of  the  Education  Board, 
which  lowers  the  standard  required  to  be  passed  by  the 
children  of  outdoor  paupers  before  they  can  be  excused 
from  attendance.  Ho  was  supported  by  Dr  Playfair, 
Mr  Forster,  Mr  Lowe  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
the  minute  is  a  nullification  of  the  Act  of  last  year.  Mr 
Sclater-Booth,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr  Read,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  defended  the  change ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Government  has  in  this  instance  actually  retrograded 
from  the  point  to  which  our  national  system  of  education 
was  brought  by  the  late  Parliament.  And  yet  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Conservatives  would  never  dream  of 
actual  retrogression !  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  63  out  of  a  House  of  471. — The  Lords  sat 
for  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes ;  the  Commons 
for  seven  hoars. 


On  Wednesday  Mr  Mnndella,  in  a  very  exhaustive 
speech,  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Factory  Acts 
Amendment  Bill.  It  would  raise  the  minimum  age  of 
children  employed  in  factories  from  8  to  10,  and  of  fall- 
timers  to  14 ;  it  would  rednce  the  hours  of  labour  for 
women  and  adalts  to  54  a- week.  Sir  T.  Bazley  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  legislation  on  so  important 
a  subject  should  originate  with  the  Government — a  weak 
argument,  which  he  coupled  with  the  commonplace 
suggestion  of  “a  committee  or  commission.”  He,  liow’- 
ever,  reminded  the  Premier  of  an  opinion  expres.sed 
in  one  of  his  Glasgow  speeches — before  “  so  many  things 
had  happened  ” — that  ‘‘  the  rights  of  labour  cannot  be 
fnlly  enjoyed  if  there  bo  any  limit  to  employment.”  The 
Home  Secretary  brought  forward  an  elaborate  scheme 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Government,  according 
to  which  the  hours  of  women  and  adults  would  be  fixed 
at  56  a-week,  and  the  age  of  half-timers,  oddly  enough, 
would  be  raised  to  9  for  the  next  twenty  mouths, 
after  which  it  would  be  farther  raised  to  10.  As  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Mundella’s  scheme,  the  educational  teat 
adopted  is  the  third  standard.  Mr  Fawcett  having 
protested  against  further  legislative  interference  with 
women’s  and  adult  labour,  the  debate  was  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight. — The  House  sat  for  five  hours  and  three- 
quarters. 


On  Thursday  Lord  Cairns  brought  in  two  Bills  to 
supplement  the  Judicature  Act  of  last  year.  The 
object  is  to  secure  a  harmonious  judicial  system  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  Appeals  will  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  intermediate  Courts  at 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin;  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
will  be  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  an  appeal  will  be 
allowed  in  English  cases  from  the  First  Court  of  Appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  The  scheme,  which 
embraces  many  other  details,  was  on  the  whole  favour¬ 
ably  received;  but  a  number  of  noble  lords  appeared 
keenly  to  regret  the  abolition  of  the  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  their  House. 


In  the  Commons  another  naval  debate  was  raised  by 
Sir  John  Hay,  assisted  by  Admiral  Elliot  and  Sir  W. 
Edmonstone,  who  all  wanted  to  spend  more.  Sir  W. 
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particular  platform  ;  and  next,  that  disestablishment  is 
now  regarded  by  practical  men  as  a  question  of  to-dav 
and  to-morrow  rather  than  of  the  coming  generation 
Radicals  will  exult  in  the  prospect  of  a  campaign  so 
worthy  of  their  noblest  efforts  as  this  one  promises  to  be 
— a  campaign  in  which  churchmen  and  dissenters,  priests 
and  laymen,  may  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  jastice 
and  equality.  It  is  by  this  time  a  trite  maxim  amongst 


Harcourt  and  Mr  Goschcn  made  merry  over  the  First 
Lord’s  timid  Supplementary  Estimate  (15O,000Z.)  after 
lamenting  so  sorely  our  “  paper  fleet  ”  and  “  dummy 
ships ;  ”  but  Mr  Ward  Hunt  observed  that  he  had 
asked  for  such  a  sum  as  he  could  advantageously  spend 
during  the  present  year.  In  answer  to  Mr  Samuelson 
Sir  C.  Adderley  stated  that  the  Railway  Commission 
would  direct  attention  to  the  increase  of  accommodation 
necessitated  on  various  lines  by  the  “  growing  traffic  of 
the  country.”  After  a  conversation  had  been  raised  and 
carried  on,  with  very  questionable  taste,  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  merits  of  Mr  Justice  Lawson,  the 
House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply. — The  Lords  sat 
for  tliree  hours;  the  Commons  for  seven  hours  and  a 
quarter.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the  Lords  during 
the  week  liave  amounted  to  eight  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes  ;  of  the  Commons  to  thirty-two  hours  and  a 


The  snatch-vote  of  yesterday  week  is  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  absurdity  of  the  system  according  to  which 
the  House  of  Commons  attempts  to  do  its  work — and 
too  often  fails  to  do  it — at  midnight.  Many  of  the  votes 
taken  in  the  course  of  every  session  are  no  guide  what¬ 
ever  to  the  real  opinions  of  the  House.  It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  a  large  number  of  our  representatives, 
some  from  fatigue,  some  from  illness,  some  from  superior 
attractions  outside,  never  attend  in  their  places  unless 
there  is  a  chance  of  an  entertaining  debate,  or  the 
certainty  of  a  division.  How  often  we  hear  an  M.P. 
declaring,  “I  shall  not  stay  and  listen  to  So-and-so,”  or 
“  It  is  only  some  Scotch  or  Irish  debate.”  Snatch-votes 
have  become  quite  a  recognised  form  of  party  tactics ; 
but,  though  they  have  often  served  a  useful  purpose, 
they  are  not  in  the  long  run  either  expedient  or  valuable. 
There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  evil,  which  is  that  the 
House  should  meet,  like  other  business  assemblies,  by 
daylight,  when  there  would  be  at  all  events  a  greater 
hope  that  the  representation  of  the  people  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  serious  business. 


Commenting  upon  the  success  of  Mr  Synan’s  motion, 
and  upon  Mr  Lewis’s  subsequent  motion  with  regard  to 
the  Flag  of  Ireland^  which  has  received  its  first  com¬ 
munique  from  the  reactionary  Government,  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  observes  : — “  The  freedom  of  the  English  press 
to  print  sedition  if  it  chooses  is  not  a  privilege  accorded 
to  that  press  ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  privilege  tolerated  simply 
because,  and  only  so  long  as,  it  is  harmless.  If  it  ceased 
to  be  so,  coercive  measures  would  be  adopted  here  also, 
and  probably  with  general  approval  in  England.  The 
whole  case  for  their  adoption  in  Ireland  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  such  an  abuse  is  not  harmless,  and  wo 
cannot  pronounce  that  a.ssuraption  unfounded.”  In  these 
remarks  it  appears  to  us  that  our  contemporary  unne¬ 
cessarily  sacrifices  a  very  important  principle,  for  the 
recognition  of  which  it  has  more  than  once  had  reason 
to  be  grateful.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  as  necessary 
to  Englishmen,  and  as  much  valued  by  them,  as  the 
liberty  of  speech ;  and  coercive  measures  such  as  those 
liinted  at  in  the  passage  quoted  would  never  again  bo 
submitted  to  in  this  country.  Amongst  a  thousand 
other  rights  the  English  people  have  conquered  the 
“  right  of  sedition  ” — if  a  paradox  may  bo  allowed  to 
us ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  our  privilege 
of  writing  whatsoever  we  please  about  those  whom  we 


The  liberation  of  the  ’  Established  Church  from  its 
golden  fetters  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  reformers 
as  well-nigh  the  strongest  point— and  perhaps  the  most 
inevitable — in  the  new  Liberal  programme.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Liberation  Society  has  made  one  or  two 
things  abundantly  clear;  first,  that  the  question  has 
already  passed  from  its  old  narrow  limits  and  is  being 
raised  to  a  national  and,  as  ^Ir  John  Morley  described 
it,  a  civic  importance  ;  next,  that  reformers  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  are  nerving  themselves  to  unite  upon  this 
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We  flre  told  that  the  tenant-farmers  occupying  land 
belonging  to  Mr  Christie,  M.P.  for  Lewes,  have  received 
the  following  notice  from  his  steward  : — “  I  am  directed 
by  Mr  Christie,  your  landlord,  to  inform  you  that  the 
game  and  rabbits  on  vour  land  all  belong  to  you,  and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  shoot  over  it  without  your 
permission.”  This  is  an  act  of  justice  on  Mr  Christie’s 
part;  bare  justice,  indeed,  but  of  a  kind  so  rare  as  to 
make  it  read  like  generosity.  We  should  have  been  all 
the  more  inclined  to  praise  the  concession  if  the  notice 
had  been  so  worded  as  to  show  that  Mr  Christie  held 
entirely  sound  views  on  the  subject  of  game.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  act  was  regarded  as  the  handing  over 
of  property  from  one  man  to  another.  If  Mr  Christie’s 
steward  implied  that  there  was  an  actual  property  to 
give  and  to  receive,  we  have  Blackstone’s  authority  for 
attributing  to  him  an  “unreasonable  notion.”  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  Mr  Christie  agreed  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  jurist  that  “the  wild  denizens  of  the  field, 
marsh,  and  forest  are  the  common  property  of  men,  be 
their  degree  what  it  may  and  that  he  simply  wished 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  unjust  privileges  which  the 
corrupt  statute  law  confers  upon  every  landowner,  and 
by  which  it  does  more  than  anything  else  to  fix  a  gulf 
between  landowners  and  the  people  at  large. 


The  dinner  which  the  patrons  of  the  Royal  Buck- 
hounds  recently  gave  to  the  farmers  over  whose  fields 
the  hounds  pursue  their  quarry  provided  something 
more  than  meat  and  drink.  It  was  “  a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul.”  Royalty  was  there,  and  spoke  as 
royalty  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  speak — somewhat 
fulsomely  and  ungrammatically.  “  Among  the  different 
dinners,”  said  the  Personage  who  responded  for  the 
Royal  Family,  “  which  I  have  attended,  or  shall  have  to 
attend  .  .  .  there  is  none  which  gives  me  more  sincere 
satisfaction  than  the  one  at  which  we  are  now  assembled.” 
A  dinner,  like  hunting,  “  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
everybody  together,  and  of  putting  everybody  on  an 
equality;”  so  that  one  really  on ght  not  to  criticise  an 
atter-dinner  speech,  especially  when  it  emanates  .from  a 
Personage.  But  then  Personages  should  not  speak  at 
all  if  they  cannot  speak  wisely,  because  life  is  already 
too  full  of  disillusions.  Sovereigns,  in  esse  or  in  posse^ 
ought  to  live  behind  curtains,  like  priests,  dr  to  be 
veiled,  like  Mokanna.  It  is  a  “  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  the  throne,”  and  the  greater  part  of  our  royalty 
and  loyalty  cannot  stand  the  test.  In  Dahomey  no  one 
is  allowed  to  see  the  king  eat  or  drink.  ^Men  are  wise 
in  Dahomey.  A  prince  upon  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  sets  should  be  loth  to  let  it  appear  that  he  values 
the  rise  of  the  respectable  luminary  chiefly  because  it 
alfords  light  enough  to  hunt  a  frightened  hare  or  a  rank 
fox. 


General  Concha’s  masterly  relief  of  Bilbao  would 
seem  to  have  broken  the  back  of  the  Carlist  rebellion. 
The  army  of  the  Pretender  has  been  disorganised  and 
di.'^persed,  and  it  will  hardly  a^in  offer  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  Republican  mrces.  In  the  interest, 
however,  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  increased  prestige  which 
recent  events  have  conferred  upon  Marshal  Serrano. 
M.  John  Lemoinne  shrewdly  anticipates  a  “  Serranate  ” 
m  Madrid,  similar  in  its  constitution  and  results  to  the 
“  Macmahonnate  ”  in  Versailles.  This,  of  course,  sig¬ 
nifies  nothing  less  than  the  torpor  and  suffocation  of  the 
I^public,  from  which  no  more  hopeful  issue  is  to  be 
discerned  than  an  attempted  restoration,  followed  by 
another  revolution.  Events  move  rapidly  tow’ards  such 
a  consummation  in  both  countries. 


THE  DEBATE  OX  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

If  that  intelligent  foreigner  to  whom  Mr  Edward 
Jenkins  appealed  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  Gold 
Loast  were  really  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
controversies  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Ashantee  war, 
we  think  he  would  be  disposed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 


that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  proposition  should  have  been 
discussed  before,  instead  of  after,  the  hostilities  against 
King  Coffee.  If,  before  we  had  embarked  in  the  war. 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  friends  had  argued  that  wo 
were  bound  by  no  express  engagements  to  defend  tho 
territories  of  the  Protectorate,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
objected  to  our  throwing  away  a  single  shilling  o^  squan¬ 
dering  a  single  drop  of  blood  in  an  enterpiis^e  against 
the  invaders,  their  position  would,  at  all  events,  havo 
been  a  logical  one.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  they  virtually  acquiesced  in  the  view  which  was- 
promptly  acted  upon,  that  the  defence  of  the  British 
Protectorate  vras  u  national  duty  on  our  part.  At  the 
time  they  no  doubt  felt,  as  the  nation  generally  felt, 
that  whatever  blunders  may  have  led  to  tho  Ashantee 
invasion,  we  were  practically  responsible  for  the  pence 
of  the  country  and  fur  providing  the  native  tribes  with 
adequate  means  of  defence ;  but  they  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  more  lasting  obligations  which  grew  out  of  two 
hundred  years  of  occupation  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  stroke  of  a  Minister’s  pen,  or  by  an  abstract  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  however  clever  or  witty  the 
mover’s  speech  might  be.  Still  it  is  strange  that  the 
protest  against  tho  policy  of  the  war  should  havo  been 
delayed  until  the  war  itself  was  well  over,  and  that,  now 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  future  tranquillity,  good 
men  and  true  should  counsel  us  to  ignore  all  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  cutting  adrift  from  the  coast  altogether. 
Happily  a  craven  spirit  does  not  yet  rank  among  our 
national  characteristics,  or  we  should  be  tempted  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  many  other  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  government  of  a  great  empire  by  an  equallv 
summary  process. 

Although  Mr  Lowtber,  the  Under- Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  delivered  a  non-committal  speech,  and  it  is 
understood  that  Mr  Di.sraeli  requires  time  to  invent  an 
African  policy — the  subject  being  somewhat  now  even 
to  his  versatile  genius, — it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
Government  will  shrink  from  so  extreme  a  measure  as 
tho  abandonment  of  our  settlements  on  tho  Gold  Coast. 
Strong  as  the  Conservative  party  is,  it  cannot  afford 
hereaftei*  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having 
restored  to  barbarism  territory  upon  which  the  British 
flag  had  floated  for  seven  generations.  Throe  years 
ago  that  party  successfully  exerted  its  influence  against 
the  proposal  to  cede  the  Gambia  to  France.  All  that 
is  alleged  against  the  climate  and  condition  of  our  soCtlo- 
ments  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  also  true  of  Bathurst  and 
our  trading  stations  on  the  Gambia ;  but  it  was  in¬ 
stinctively  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  hand  over  our 
fellow  subjects — although  they  were  black  men — to  a 
foreign  nation  which  exists  in  the  regions  of  Senegambia 
solely  as  a  military  power.  The  people  of  the  Gambia 
might  in  time  have  learnt  patience  enough  to  endure  the 
misfortune  of  being  turned  into  French  subjects  ;  but  ia 
the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast  the  issue  is  far  more 
serious,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  native  tribes  by  the  Ashantees.  Wo  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  think  that  the  Fantees  would  relapse 
into  the  practice  of  their  old  barbarous  customs ;  but 
if  they  did  not,  it  would  only  be  because  they  were 
destined  to  oflSciate  as  victims,  instead  of  priests,  at  the 
hideous  rites  which  wo  have  compelled  them  to  abandon. 
For  many  years  to*  come  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
human  sacrifices  at  Coomassie,  or — if  the  king  removed 
his  capital  to  the  coast — at  Elmina  or  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  This  idea  is  by  no  means  far-fetched.  Those 
who  urge  our  retirement  from  the  territories  we  now 
protect  and  the  forts  we  now  occupy  evidently  believe 
that  the  Ashantees,  as  a  strong  and  ambitious  people, 
are  entitled  to  take  our  place  as  the  ruling  power  on  the 
coast ;  and  if  they  did  so,  only  a  miracle  could  prevent 
the  organised  murder  of  the  Protected  tribes.  The  Select 
Committee  of  1865,  although  presided  over  by  so  un¬ 
sentimental  a  politician  as  Sir  Cliarles  Adderley,  never 
contemplated  any  step  half  so  serious  as  that  which  un¬ 
happily  has  found  favour  with  a  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  report  of  that  Committee  says^  that 
“  the  object  of  our  policy  should  be  to  encourage  in  tho 
natives  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  may  render/ 
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it  possible  for  us  more  and  more  to  transfer  to  them  the 
admin istration  of  all  the  governments,  with  a  view  to 
our  ultimate  withdrawal  from  all,  except  probably  Sierra 
Leone.”  In  other  words,  the  Committee  rightly  thought 
that  before  we  are  entitled  to  debate  the  expediency  of 
l  etiring  from  any  portion  of  the  West  Coast,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  impart  to  the  natives  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  government  which  would  enable 
ihem  to  carry  on  their  affairs  without  our  assistance. 
This,  if  not  quite  a  satisfactory  proposal,  was  at  least  a 
statesmanlike  one ;  and,  while  the  Committee  very  pro¬ 
perly  did  net  recommend  that  new  strongholds  of  Satan 
in  Africa  should  bo  attacked  at  the  public  expense,  it 
did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  we  should  restore  to  the 
Evil  One  the  strongholds  from  which  ho  had  with  so 
much  diflBculty  been  driven. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr  Holms  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  argue  that  we  are  under  no  bond  to  give  per¬ 
petual  protection  to  the  negro  tribes  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Ho  therefore  makes  it  a  simple  question  of  trade,  and 
because  our  dealings  with  the  non-Ilritish  settlements 
are  more  valuable  than  those  we  have  with  our  own  ports, 
he  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  duty  lies  in  the 
direction  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  We  earnestly 
deprecate  a  line  of  argument  which  would  measure  our 
national  obligations,  whether  in  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
solely  by  the  standard  of  self-interest.  We  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  our  policy  on  the  Gold  Coast  from  the  general 
interests  of  civilisation  ;  and  if  our  withdrawal  would 
manifestly  have  the  effect  of  thrusting  the  natives  back 
into  the  barbarism  from  which  they  have  yet  only  par¬ 
tially  emerged,  or  if,  still  worse,  it  entailed  upon  them 
certain  destruction  at  the  hands  of  enemies  whom  we 
have  provoked,  we  should  not  envy  the  statesman  who 
made  himself  historically  responsible  for  thus  leaving 
them  to  their  fate.  No  doubt  we  should  still  reserve 
a  little  philanthropy  for  ceremonial  occasions,  just  as 
the  Duke  of  St  David’s  in  ‘  I’endennis  ’  always  sang 
in  the  family  pew  when  he  visited  the  country;  but  our 
prestige  as  a  nation  would  suffer  a  cruel  shock,  and 
we  should  find  that  in  order  to  save  our  money  we  had 
wmunded  our  reputation,  which  is  more  valuable  than 
money.  We  have  no  wish  that  a  Quixotic  policy 
should  be  pursued;  but  we  believe  that  Mr  Knatch- 
ball-Iiugessen  rested  the  case  on  a  true  foundation 
when  he  said  that,  “  if  by  a  long  continuous  course  of 
uniform  conduct  towards  the  native  tribes,  interfering 
with  their  affairs,  controlling  and  regulating  their 
customs,  and  introducing  our  own,  arbitrating  in  their 
quarrels,  supplying  those  who  w’ere  friendly  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  encouraging  them  to  resist  their 
enemies,  and  from  time  to  time  rendering  them  more 
active  aid — if  by  this  course  of  conduct  we  had  led  them 
to  lean  upon  us  and  regard  us  as  their  protecting  power, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  a  sudden  change  of  our 
position  would  bo  consistent  with  our  national  honour.” 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
long  series  of  acts  of  interference  which  combine  to 
make  the  position  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Gold  Coast 
one  from  which  she  cannot  retire  with  honour.  Notably 
the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  in  1852  w  as  a  direct  act  of 
sovereignty  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  tax  was  so 
uupopular  that  ultimately  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  it,  yet  the  testimony  of  our  own  Commissioner 
attributes  its  failure  to  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  to  make  an  equitable  contribution  to  the 
local  treasury,  but  to  the  improper  manner  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  and  appropriation. 

Wo  hope  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gold  Coast 
the  principle  will  be  laid  down  that  every  office,  except 
perhaps  that  of  Administrator,  shall,  if  possible,  be  filled 
by  intelligent  and  educated  men  of  colour.  During  his 
administration  Lord  Kimberley  wisely  announced  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  employ  such  persons  in  the  public 
service  so  far  as  might  be  practicable.  A  gentleman 
of  colour  occupied  the  important  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  many  years ;  and  Dr  Crowther,  Bishop 
of  the  shadowy  diocese  of  the  Niger,  is  a  native  Yoruban 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  There  are  therefore  good 
precedents  for  this  rule,  and  it  is  manifestly  desirable 


that  they  should  be  multiplied.  Mr  Arthur  Mills,  with 
hardly  his  usual  good  taste,  poured  contempt  upon 
negroes  and  negro  legislators,  in  ignorance  probably  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  of  our  African  and  West  Indian 
colonies  have  been  or  are  tarred  with  the  unpopular 
colour.  Mr  Mills  tells  an  apocryphal  story  about  the 
nine  black  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Tortola  havin? 
got  so  drunk  that  representative  government  was  forth¬ 
with  abolished  in  that  island.  If  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  a  few  inquiries  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  he  would  have  found  that  the  excessive  use  of 
rum  is  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  of  the  African 
race,  and  that  sometimes  our  representatives  have  made 
that  spirit  play  a  not  very  creditable  part  in  affairs 
of  State.  When  we  learn  from  the  Blue-book  that,  not 
long  ago,  a  British  Governor  celebrated  his*  recognition 
of  a  dusky  monarch  by  presenting  him  with  two 
puncheons  of  rum,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  such  a  story  as  Mr  Mills  told 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  by  such  reckless  pan¬ 
dering  to  the  vices  of  savages  that  injury  is  done  both 
to  our  own  good  name  and  to  the  cause  of  civilisation, 
and  therefore,  if  we  are  entitled  to  ridicule  the  folly  of 
the  tempted,  it  is  not  less  our  duty  to  reprobate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  tempter.  Nobody  proposes  to  establish  a 
negro  Parliament  of  tipplers  ;  nobody,  indeed,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  negro  Parliament  of  any  sort  would  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  but  having  regard  to  the 
fearful  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  coloured 
officials  from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  it  is  surely 
expedient  that  the  w  ork  of  administration  on  the  West 
Coast  generally  should  be  entrusted  to  native  Africaus 
and  their  colonial  descendants. 

F.  W.  Chesson. 


EARL  RUSSELL  ON  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

So  vague  a  motion  as  that  of  Earl  Russell  could  not 
possibly  be  met  by  any  other  answer  than  the  one  which 
Earl  Derby  gave.  We  all  know  that  there  are  thunder¬ 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  None  can  say  whether  they  will 
burst — and  if  so,  how  soon ;  or  whether  some  sudden 
gust  will  not  drive  them  away,  and  finally  dispel  them. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  masterly  inactivity  in  reference  to 
Cloud-land  will  certainly  be  the  best  policy.  At  any 
rate,  the  idea,  apparently  suggested  by  an  ex- Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  entering  into  correspondence  with 
the  Czar  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
strikes  us  as  peculiarly  inopportune  when  we  remember 
how  the  despotic  ruler,  who  in  a  few  days  is  to  be 
festooned  all  round  with  the  civic  honours  of  a  free  com¬ 
munity,  kept  his  promises  in  that  little  affair  about 
Khiva  which,  it  is  true,  only  concerns  the  whole  future 
of  the  British  Empire  in  Asia.  No  doubt  his  promises 
had  been  made,  not  by  a  formally  drawn-up  State-docu¬ 
ment,  but  rather  “  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,”  to  a 
sovereign  lady.  It  may  be  that  this  kind  of  engagement 
is  considered  not  binding  according  to  the  courtly  usages 
of  St  Petersburg.  But  then  it  would  perhaps  be  useless 
trying  to  bind  such  an  autocratic  gentleman  by  any 
means  of  diplomacy  ;  and  the  correspondence  with  him 
could  not  come  to  much  good. 

A  correspondence  w’ith  the  Government  of  .the  French 
Republic,  for  a  similar  object,  would  probably  be  as  barren 
of  result.  The  first  question  is, — ”  Has  the  French  Re¬ 
public  a  real  existence  ?  ”  A  minority  in  that  Assembly 
which  still  clings  to  the  old  residence  of  the  Bourbon 
Kings  maintains  the  existence  of  the  Republican  form 
of  government.  The  majority,  composed  of  Legitimists, 
Ultramontanists,  Orlcanists,  Bonapartists,  fiercely  deny 
it.  A  Republican  constitution  has  not  been  proclaimed. 
The  Septennate,  which  some  consider  a  provisional  con¬ 
stitution  for  seven  years,  whilst  others  declare  it  may  be 
abolished  at  any  moment  by  the  Assembly  introducing 
a  Monarch  in  virtue  of  its  sovereign  constituent  powers, 
is  certainly  not  more  than  a  temporary  truce  to  parties. 
Beneath  the  Septennate,  or  Marshalate,  a  seething  caul- 
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dron  is  hidden,  out  of  which  the  strangest  apparitions 
m&y  suddenly  rise.  An  armed  Head  is  at  present  at  the 
top.  A  bloody  Child  may  follow.  Or  a  King  with  gold- 
bound  brow,  behind  whom  a  long  line  of  mouarchs 
stretches,  may  pass  over  the  stage  with  triple  sceptre  in 
hand.  Or  the  black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and 
grey,  may  mingle,  mingle,  mingle  in  a  confnsing  witches’ 
dance,  until  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  are  scared  by  the 
maddening  whirl. 

Where  there  is  such  uncertainty  and  confusion,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  bringing  about  engagements  on 
the  part  of  a  Government  which  rests  on  so  unstable  a 
basis,  and  whose  own  character  is  so  dark  and  inscrut¬ 
able.  If  French  Democracy  succeeded  in  founding  the 
Republic,  peace  might  be  safe  for  some  time  to  come — 
were  it  only  becanse  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic 
would  tax  all  the  energies  of  the  popular  party,  which  has 
a  host  of  foes  before  itself  in  the  shape  of  Royalist  and 
Imperialist  sections,  and  which  is  moreover  weakened  in 
its  own  ranks  by  deep  and  bitter  dissensions.  On  the 
other  band,  were  some  Usurper,  or  some  Monarch  elected 
by  the  small  majority  at  Versailles,  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  various  Opposition  parties  would  soon  be  found 
in  such  a  combination  against  him  as  perhaps  to  neces¬ 
sitate,  for  the  sake  of  quelling  party  strife,  a  repetition 
of  that  adventurous  war-policy  which  in  1870-71  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  signal  defeat  of  France.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Earl  Derby  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  clear  forecast  in  this  doubtful  situa¬ 
tion.  Enough  for  the  day  are  the  evils  thereof.  They 
need  not  be  increased  by  an  officious,  though  well-meant, 
effort  such  as  Earl  Russell  seems  to  advocate. 

With  all  due  regard  for  that  venerable  statesman,  who 
has  done  good  service  in  his  time,  we  cannot  forget  that 
his  forecasts  have  frequently  failed  in  the  most  egregious 
manner,  and  that  his  conduct  has,  on  some  great  occa¬ 
sions,  been  signalised  by  a  sad  want  of  liberalism.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  his  is  a  strongly  marked  character.  In  so  far,  the 
Times  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  he  distinguishes 
himself  favourably,  as  a  “  vertebrate  animal,”  from  the 
nebulous  mass  of  political  molluscs.  But  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  that  it  was  he  who  promised  the  recognition  of 
Maximilian  as  an  Emperorof  Mexico, even  before  theHaps- 
burg  Prince  had  set  out  on  his  burglarious  enterprise  ; 
when  we  further  recollect  that  Earl  Russell,  during  the 
rebellion  of  the  merchants  in  human  flesh,  once  declared 
in  full  Parliament  that  “  nothing  worse  could  happen  for 
the  progress  of  mankind,  nothing  worse  even  for  the 
black  race  itself,  than  the  conquest  of  the  South  by  the 
North ;  ”  when  we  see  how  persistently  he  denounces, 
even  now,  an  amicable  arrangement  which  has  restored 
friendship  between  the  kindred  free  nations :  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  by  no  means  either 
a  trustworthy  prophet,  or  a  safe  guide,  in  foreign  affairs, 
though  he  may  occasionally  stumble  into  the  right  path. 

Some  good  and  strong  word  on  the  part  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  statesman  in  favour  of  the  Republican  | 
cause  in  Spain  and  France  would  do  more  for  the  ' 
interests  of  European  peace  than  all  secret  confabulation  ■ 
with  a  tyrant  who  is  the  rival  of  English  power,  or  any 
fruitless  endeavour  to  curry  favour  with  a  Government 
which  is  ever  on  the  change,  like  a  pea  under  the 
conjuror’s  thimbles.  As  to  Germany  and  Austria,  no 
special  exertions  are  required  to  interest  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  I 
has  ample  business  at  home.  Hungary,  with  its  four 
ill-assorted  races — as  distinct  from  each  other  in  race 
and  speech  as  is  a  Turk  from  an  Englishman  or  a  Ross 
from  an  Italian — cannot  afford  to  play  at  foreign  policy. 
She  has  enough  to  do  to  Iconsolidate  her^constitutional 
government.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Hapsburg  do¬ 
minions  there  is  also  sufficient  diversity  of  races  to 
render  home  affairs  rather  a  lively  concern.  In  addition 
the  western  half  of  the  monarchy  is  at  present  engaged  in  j 
a  struggle  against  priestly  arrogance,  which  the  Liberal 
party,  who  are  a  clear  majority  in  the  Austrian  Reichstag, 
would  not  like  to  see  traversed  by  complications  abroad. 
Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  pour  urgent  counsels  of 
peace  into  the  ear  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Their 
fondest  wish  is  to  be  let  severely  alone. 


Earl  Russell  is  mistaken  also  in  assuming  that  the 
last  war  arose  in  consequence  of  “  the  States  of  Germany 
having  been  determined  upon  forming  a  Union,  whilst 
France  was  equally  determined  upon  annexing  the 
German  Rhinelands.”  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
is  undoubtedly  true — the  former  gives  rise  to  a  mis¬ 
conception.  A  Union  of  Germany  did  exist  down  to 
the  year  1866 — first  in  the  shape  of  a  German  kingdom 
or  empire,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
then,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  shape 
of  a  confederacy.  The  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  aggrandisement,  destroyed  this  Federal  consti¬ 
tution.  Seeing  the  estrangement  which  thereupon  arose 
among  Germans  through  fratricidal  war,  French  poli¬ 
ticians  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  now  for  cutting 
in  and  breaking  up  Germany  altogether,  when  the  Rhine¬ 
lands  would  fall  to  Franco  as  a  natural  spoil.  This 
calculation,  however,  proved  exceedingly  incorrect.  The 
greatness  of  the  danger  made  Germans  of  all  parties  and 
all  through  the  Fatherland  once  more  draw  together  in 
brotherly  union,  and  only  upon  the  victory  thus  achieved 
over  a  profligate  foreign  attack  was  a  new  political 
edifice  erected,  which  would  not  have  come  into  exist- 
j  ence  but  for  the  doings  of  France. 

[  The  Whig  leader  who  has  so  long  had  access  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Foreign  Office  ought  to  remember 
also  that  it  was  not  “  five  years  ago  ”  that  Louis 
Napoleon  for  the  first  time  thought  of  attacking 
Germany.  We,  at  least,  know  that  so  early  as  1867  a 
War  Council  had  been  held  in  the  Tnileries  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Luxemburg  complication  ;  and  that  the 
war  which  then  and  there  was  resolved  upon  was  only 
abandoned  owing  to  a  sudden  faltering  of  the  French 
Emperor  on  the  following  day,  when  a  Minister  who 
belonged  to  the  war  party  declared  to  all  who  would 
hear  it,  “  Get  homme  nous  d^honore !  ”  Another  move  in 
the  tendency  of  war  was  made  in  July,  1868,  as  wo  happen 
to  know  from  sources  that  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  that 
second  instance,  a  secret  convention  was  being  negotiated 
between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  according  to 
which  Queen  Isabella  was  to  send  an  army  corps  to 
Rome  so  as  to  enable  Louis  Napoleon  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  there,  and  so  strengthen  his  aggressive 
force  against  Germany.  The  negotiations  took  some 
time.  An  exchange  of  visits  at  Biarritz  and  San 
Sebastian  was  at  last  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  final  seal  upon  the  convention.  By  a  most  dramatic 
coincidence  the  report  of  the  rising  at  Cadiz  arrived  at 
the  Spanish  watering-place  the  very  moment  when 
Isabella  had  ordered  her  carriage  for  the  drive  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  !  In  the  nick  of  time  the  French  ruler 
was  thus  warned  not  to  embark  in  a  fatal  enterprise. 
Nevertheless  the  course  of  events  at  homo  and  abroad 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  on  a  career 
at  whose  end  lay  his  own  ruin  and  the  overthrow  of 
France.  Karl  Blind. 


THE  UNCHRISTIAN  SABBATH.—III. 

If  Christian  people  would  only  be  faithful  to  the 
original  traditions  of  their  religion,  which,  if  St  Paul 
be  any  authority,  forbids  any  superstitious  distinction 
between  one  day  and  another,  it  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
culc  to  agree  on  the  main  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  settlement  of  the  Sunday  question.  The 
other  day,  on  the  London .  School  Board,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  those  perennial  disputes  which  give  the  lie  to 
denominational  self-congratulation  on  the  solution  of  the 
“religious  difficulty,”  the  Rev.  Mr  Waugh,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  declared  that  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  school  instruction  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  immorality.  And  he  justified  his  assertion  by 
the  argument  that  not  only  does  the  reiteration  of  this 
ancient  law  perplex  the  consciences  of  the  young  by 
prescribing  a  mode  of  Sabbath  observance  which,  as 
they  know,  neither  pastors  nor  teachers  nor  members 
of  School  Boards  ever  attempt  to  carry  out;  but  it. also 
confuses  their  notions  of  moral  sanctions  by  basing  the 
duty  of  periodical  rest  on  a  positive  command  instead  of 
the  requirements  of  nature.  The  real  law  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  he  said,  was  written  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on 
the*  brain  and  muscle  and  nerve  of  man.  This  sensible 
HI  d  courageous  expression  of  opinion  by  an  Independent 
ir.inister  is  noteworthy.  For  if  the  religious  denomina- 
I'ons  were  content  to  accept  natural  law  as  the  real 
sanction  of  the  demand  for  a  day  of  rest,  they  must 
necessarily  surrender  all  pretence  of  a  positive  divine 
authority  enforcing  one  mode  of  observance  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  others.  The  principle  just  quoted  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  on  which  we  should  ourselves  insist.  Mil- 
hnniums  of  practical  experiment  have  assured  mankind 
that  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  require  recurring  days 
ot‘  abstinence  from  labour.  Farther,  experience,  habit 
end  association  all  unite  to  make  the  ancient  Jewish 
practice  of  reserving  one  day  in  seven  as  convenient  as 
it  is  salutary.  But  in  a  highly-organised  condition  of 
life,  where  the  action  of  one  man  may  involve  that  of  a 
hnudred  others,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  so  important  a 
matter  as  this  entirely  to  individual  caprice.  Where 
competition  exists  to  any  great  extent,  one  man’s  greed 
of  gain  may  compel  a  score  to  become  unwilling  imi¬ 
tators.  Roughly  speaking,  and  making  allowance  for 
obvious  limitations  to  be  presently  noticed,  if  one  is  to 
rest  on  one  day  in  the  week  all  must  rest.  And  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  some  authoritative  enforcement, 
whether  by  custom  or  legislation,  of  the  national  will. 
If,  then,  experience  proves  that,  under  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nerve  and  muscle  involved  in  life  at  high  pressure, 
national  sanity  can  only  be  secured  by  a  weekly  holiday, 
its  observance  may  very  fairly  bo  enforced  by  law. 

But  what  kind  of  observance  ?  No  one  proposes  that 
we  shall  lie  in  bed  all  day.  Activity  of  some  kind  is 
absolutely  essential.  And  the  ground  to  which  the 
question  is  shifted  now  furnishes  no  support  whatever 
for  insistance  on  an  exclusively  religious  observance,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  phrase.  The  object  is  to 
secure  ns  far  as  possible  weekly  rest  and  relaxation  for 
every  one.  And  this  purpose  necessarily  involves  the 
opportunity  for  beatbful  enjoyment.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  hold  it  desirable  to  encourage  on  that  day  any 
occupations  ministering  to  public  enjoyment,  if  they  are 
sucli  as  would  unnecessarily  break  in  upon  the  healthful 
quiet luss  of  the  day.  One  broad  rule  therefore  ob¬ 
viously  suggests  itself  at  once,  and  it  is  this :  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  gain  ought  to  be  entirely  stopped,  unless  in  cases 
in  which  an  exception  is  necessary  for  the  quiet  and 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  rest.  The  exceptions  must 
manifestly  be  dependent  upon  public  opinion,  which  will 
probably  be  modified  from  time  to  time.  But  there  need 
be  no  danger  of  the  quiet  holiday  being  changed  into  a 
weekly  carnival,  if  only  a  rational  conviction  of  the  need 
to  which  it  answers  takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  In  this  respect  the  extraordinary  superstition 
about  the  fourth  commandment  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  ground  of  natural  law ;  for  the  latter  carries 
its  own  reasons  within  itself,  and  suggests  its  own 
application,  which  the  former  certainly  does  not.  And 
we  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Sunday 
excesses,  together  with  the  dismal  reaction  of  “  Saint 
Monday,”  is  the  persistency  with  which  natural  law 
has  been  put  out  of  sight  for  the  sake  of  super¬ 
natural  sanctions,  which  are  becoming  constantly  more 
and  more  inconceivable,  and,  therefore,  ineffective. 
Shopkeepers  and  their  assistants,  stockbrokers  and 
clerks,  manufacturers  and  workmen,  all  know  well 
enough,  by  weary  and  painful  experience,  the  hungry, 
intrusive,  absorbing  appetite  of  the  love  of  gain.  The 
closed  shop  window,  the  silence  of  the  postman’s  knock, 

I  he  relief  from  telegrams,  the  hush  of  the  factory  bell 
arc  amongst  the  weekly  delights  which  every  one  can 
appreciate,  and  which  none  but  an  insane  miser  would 
relinquish.  And  if  it  be  said  that  those  who  enjoy  this 
quietness  most  themselves  are  often  disposed  to  be 
selfishly  regardless  of  similar  needs  on  the  part  of 
ministrants  to  their  pleasures,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
as,  in  a  large  measure,  owing  to  their  Sabbatarian  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  taught  only  the  one  old  world 
sanction  which  never  took  any  firm  hold  upon  heart  or 
mind.  Its  strength  lay  not  in  conviction,  but  simply  in 
unintelligent  habit.  And  when  once  they  have  broken 


the  spell  that  bound  them  not  by  convincing,  but  onlr 
by  paralysing  their  minds,  their  early  instruction  leaves 
them  no  principle  by  which  they  may  distinguish  rational 
liberty  from  selfish  license.  If,  for  instance,  the  children 
now  being  trained  under  our  School  Board  system 
should  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  the  spiritual  revolt  so 
rapidly  spreading,  insist  upon  turning  the  day  of  rest 
into  a  day  of  wild  excitement,  the  blame  will  assuredly 
rest,  not  with  the  advocates  of  our  views,  but  with 
those  who  in  defiance  of  history,  common  sense,  and 
inconsistency,  teach  children  that  the  only  sanction  for 
Sunday  quietness  is  a  Jewish  law  about  Saturday,  based 
on  an  obscure  tradition  about  creation,  and  universally 
disobeyed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Let  the  people  once  realise  the  true  principle,  that  the 
necessity  for  a  national  rest  on  one  day  in  seven  is  a 
lesson  of  experience  to  be  enforced  against  the  feverish 
greed  of  gain ;  and  public  opinion  will  gladly  acquiesce 
in  the  rule  that  this  weekly  holiday  shall,  as  far  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  entire 
blank.  Working  for  money,  speculating  in  money, 
amusing  for  money  should  all  alike  be  prohibited,  with 
due  allowance  for  necessary  exceptions,  which  public 
opinion  may  be  safely  trusted  to  guard  and  restrain.  It 
would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  public  health  that  the 
day  should  be  spent  in  mental  stagnation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  therefore  to  object  to  the  pursuit  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  by  preachers.  Thousands  look  to  them 
for  the  gentle  emotional,  and  still  milder  intellectual 
stimulus  which  refreshes  the  heart  with  new  inspirations, 
and  diverts  a  man’s  mind  from  his  pocket  to  his  charac¬ 
ter.  And  similarly,  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  the 
lecturer  on  scientific,  social,  or  any  other  subjects  should 
be  at  liberty  to  gather  those  who  prefer  his  ministrations 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand  we  should  object  to  a  bazaar  or  fancy  fair  in 
aid  of  church  or  chapel  funds,  because  the  purpose  of 
money-making,  which  on  that  day  is  utterly  offensive  to 
us,  is  in  that  case  the  immediate  motive.  A  strong  argu¬ 
ment  might  be  made  out  against  collections  in  places  of 
worship ;  but  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  the  feelings 
perhaps  they  may  be  passed  over.  And  of  course  the 
same  rule  would  be  applicable  to  collections  taken  at 
“  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People”  and  other  similar 
gatherings.  But  we  should  deprecate  the  custom,  which 
wo  have  ourselves  observed  in  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
of  demanding  on  great  occasions  a  silver  ticket  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  admission.  And  the  same  objection  would  apply 
to  secular  lectures.  A  weekly  respite  from  the  gold  fever 
is  in  our  eyes  so  inestimably  precious,  that  we  would  do 
all  in  our  power  to  prev’ent  benevolent  institutions, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  from  setting  a  dan¬ 
gerous  example.  On  that  day  the  rich  and  the  poor 
should  meet  together,  without  the  invidious  distinctions 
inseparable  from  degrees  of  poverty  and  wealth.  And 
therefore  on  that  day  all  places  of  instruction  or  enter¬ 
tainment  which  are  opened  at  all  should  be  regarded  m 
public  places,  to  which  every  one  has  the  right  of  efntree 
without  fee  or  reward.  This  is  we  believe  the  legal 
position  of  churches  and  chapels,  notwithstanding  the 
ticket  system  allowed  occasionally  on  sufferance.  And 
we  should  like  to  see  the  same  principle  applied  to  eveiy 
room  or  building  opened  on  the  day  of  rest  for  public 
instruction  or  relaxation. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  national  museums,  picture 
galleries  and  libraries,  is  clear  enough.  The  objection 
sometimes  made  to  the  Sunday  labour  required  o 
curators  and  attendants  suggests  the  obvious  remark 
that  the  objectors  themselves  require  Sunday  labour 
from  preachers.  And  if  it  is  said  that  these  gentlemen 
can  take  their  rest  on  Monday,  this  is  certainly  not  true 
of  apparitors,  pew-openers,  clerks  and  vergers,  who  are 
many  of  them  labouring  people.  Besides  no  one  pro¬ 
poses  that  curators  shall  work  seven  days  in  the  week. 
Of  course  arrangements  must  be  made  to  compensate 
them  by  additional  leisure  at  times  when  their  Sunday 
visitors  are  all  at  work.  To  the  fear  that  if  such  places 
are  opened,  theatres  and  the  Christy  minstrels  are  sure 
to  follow,  we  have  already  by  anticipation  administere 
an  anodyne  by  the  principle  that  the  pursuit  of  gam 
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shall  be  stopped.  And  if  some  one  apprehensive  of  the 
inconvenience  of  “  a  hard  and  fast  line  ”  should  ask  i 
“  what  about  the  railways  ?  ** — we  reply  that  bodily  i 
lassitude  and  foul  air  are  just  as  manifestly  contrary  to  | 
public  health  as  mental  stagnation  is.  There  is  an  over-  j 
whelming  preponderance  of  general  good  in  the  facilities  j 
offered  by  railways  for  a  few  hours*  escape  from  crowded  j 
courts  to  public  parks  or  country  lanes.  And  as  railway  | 
directors  are  naturally  and  reasonably  averse  to  carrying 
people  for  nothing,  we  must  needs  make  an  exception  to 
our  rule  and  allow  them,  not  for  their  own  sakes  but  for 
the  nation’s,  to  earn  money  on  the  day  of  rest.  We 
think,  however,  that  when  the  observance  of  this  day  is 
settled  on  rational  principles,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
show  more  consideration  than  they  do  to  their  over¬ 
worked  servants.  On  the  same  principle  the  opening  of 
houses  of  refreshment  is  an  unavoidable  necessity.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  application  on  that 
day  of  some  special  rules  to  their  trade,  to  minimise 
the  one  evil,  against  which  we  set  our  face,  of  needlessly 
disturbing  the  public  rest.  Surely  by  some  patient 
elaboration  of  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  our 
legislators  could  preserve  to  us  the  inestimable  boon 
of  a  day  really  sacred,  because  sanctified  by  peace, 
rest,  and  charity.  The  present  anomaly  combines  all 
the  evils  of  sour  Puritanism  and  wild  license,  simply 
because  it  rests  on  no  rational  basis,  but  leaves  every¬ 
thing  to  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  passion  on  the 
other.  Christians,  incur  the  rebuke  of  their  great 
apostle  by  turning  again  to  “  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements”  of  Judaism;  preachers  of  temperance  and 
charity  demand  that  if  people  will  not  listen  to  them 
they  shall  be  relegated  to  the  pot-house  ;  Nonconformists, 
who  shout  for  the  “liberation  of  religion  from  State 
patronage.”  ask  Parliament  to  protect  piety  by  shutting 
up  everything  but  churches  and  chapels  on  “the  Lord’s 
Day.”  Meantime  these  inconsistencies  embitter  and 
disgust  a  vast  multitude  already  prejudiced  against  reli¬ 
gion,  but  who,  if  they  had  one  day  in  the  week  of  really 
soothing  rest  and  intelligent  recreation,  would  soon  show 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  reasonable  liberty  is 
the  best  friend  of  salutary  order. 

J.  Allanson  Picton. 


ULTRAMONTANISM  AND  FREE  CHURCHISM. 

The  controversy  now  raging  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  between  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen  and  Archbishop 
Manning  is  interesting  in  many  ways  on  account  of  the 
mental  calibre  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  combatants, 
because,  embracing  such  questions  as  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  and  a  future  state,  it  goes  down  to  the  “very 
depths  of  the  human  soul,”  to  quote  the  vague  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  Mr  Stephen  in  his  recent  strong  but 
unsatisfactory  work  on  “  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and 
Equality  ;  ”  and  because  it  is  recognised  as  the  English 
counterpart  of  the  grimly  real  conflict  in  Germany 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Pope.  It  scarcely 
comes  within  our  province  and  certainly  not  within  our 
present  purpose  to  ascend  the  topmost  “  height  of  this 
great  argument,”  and  to  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
existence.  But  there  is  one  point  of  great  importance 
which  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  controversy,  and 
which  is  of  sublunary  interest.  Archbishop  Manning 
has  endeavoured  to  gain  sympathy  for,  if  not  acceptance 
of  Ultramontanism  on  the  ground  that  it  is  substantially 
identical  with  Free  Churchism.  Though  there  is  little 
proof  that  Mr  Stephen  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
study  the  Cavour  doctrine  of  a  “  Free  Church  in  a  Free 
State,”  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  from  the  contempt  j 
he  bestows  upon  voluntary  religious  associations,  that  he 
has  about  as  much  sympathy  with  Cavour’s  theory  as  he 
has  with  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  itself. 

Dr  Manning  is  absolutely  irrefutable  in  that  portion 
of  his  defence  of  Ultramontanism  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  Anglican  Church  originally  claimed  complete 
spiritual  independence  of  the  State,  and  shows  how  it 
has  fallen  from  that  claim.  What  better  proof  could  we 
have  that  that  Church  has  lost  its  freedom  than  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 


bury  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  are  asking  Par^ 
liament  to  suppress  for  them  a  mutiny  within  the  ranks 
of  their  own  subordinates,  and  to  remove  the  scandals 
attending  patronage  ?  We  have  little  quarrel  even  with* 
what  the  Archbishop  says  about  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which,  so  far  from  being  as  independent  as  John  Knox 
and  Andrew  Melville  intended  that  it  should  be,  is  now 
compelled  humbly  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  a  Conservative  ministry  for  removal  of  patronage, 
which  it  has  repeatedly,  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
its  Courts,  declared  against.  We  have  some  interest 
in  what  the  Archbishop  says  about  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotlaud.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  on  the  18th 
March,  1843,  474  ministers,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
laymen,  separated  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  independence.  Was  that 
principle,  for  which  many  of  these  men  suffered  as  mnoh 
martyrdom  as  the  nineteenth  century  could  give  them, 
identical  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  Ultramon¬ 
tanism  ?  Happily  we  can  easily  confront  authorities  on 
both  principles  with  each  other.  Dr  Manning  says 
“  Ultramontanism  consists  (1.)  in  the  separation  of  the  * 
two  powers  (spiritual  and  civil)  and  the  vesting  them  in 
different  persons ;  (2.)  in  claiming  for  the  Church  the 
sole  right  to  define  doctrines  of  &ith  and  morals ;  and 
(3.)  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  in  that 
sphere.”  As  an  authority  upon  the  principles  of  tho  • 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  scarcely  in  the  position  of  1843,  but  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  gravi-  • 
tating  towards  the  position  of  English  Nonconformists, 
take  Dr  Rainy,  who,  since  the  death  of  Dr  Candlisb, 

!  is  admittedly  the  first  man  in  the  Free  Church.  “  We,” 
he  says,  “  recognise  the  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate  its 
action  in  its  own  sphere  according  to  its  own  sense  of 
duty,  and  to  accept  no  authoritative  dictation  from  tho 
Church.  The  State  is  to  have  its  own  conscience,  and 
tho  Church  is  to  affect  the  State’s  action  only  as  it  can, 
upon  the  merits  of  each  question,  influence  the  common 
convictions  and  intelligence  of  those  who  form  the 
State.  ...  If  the  Church  presumes  to  meddle  authori¬ 
tatively  with  things  that  belong  to  the  State’s  wide 
domain — for  instance,  with  property,  or  legal  nghts,  or 
the  legal  incidents  of  social  relations  or  the  like — tho* 
State  is  simply  to  disregard  the  Church’s  interference, 
treat  it  is  a  res  mn,  maintain  its  own  action  according  to 
its  own  convictions.”  The  difference  between  Ultra¬ 
montanism  and  the  by  no  means  complete  Free 
Churchism  of  Scotland  is  obvious.  It  comes  out  under 
the  second  of  Dr  Manning’s  positions.  Dr  Rainy  does 
not  claim  for  his  Church,  at  least  in  Dr  Manning’s  sense, 
infallibility  in  its  teaching  of  faith  and  morals,  while  by 
Ultramontanism  in  theory,  and  what  is  caused  in  prac¬ 
tice  ethics  embrace  the  whole  civil  sphere.  It  is  thus 
that  the  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  for  the  spiritual  sphere 
which  Dr  Hanning  claims  in  his  first  position  becomes 
through  his  second  and  third  complete  supremacy ;  and 
we  do  not  wonder  to  hear  him  speaking  of  “  limiting 
the  civil  power  by  the  law  of  God  as  presented,  ex¬ 
pounded,  upheld  on  earth  by  an  authority  of  his  own 
creation,  and  by  the  judicial  powers  of  his  own  delega¬ 
tion.”  A  Church  that  claims  for  itself  the  power  to 
define  absolutely  its  own  limits  of  action  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  setting  up  an  infallible  Popo. 

We  said  that  the  Free  Churchism  of  Scotland  is  in¬ 
complete.  Although  practically  it  declines  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  endowments,  theoretically  it  believes 
in  them  ;  and  in  such  words  as  those  of  Dr  Rainy — “  the 
State  ought  to  take  notice  that  a  Society  has  been  set 
up  hy  no  human  authority y**  there  is  a  flavour  of  Ultra¬ 
montanism.  The  true  Free  Church  position,  the  position 
held  by  the  bulk  of  Nonconformists  in  England  and 
voluntaries  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  is  that 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  jus  divinum  whether 
of  Presbyterianism  or  of  Episcopacy,  but  that,  as  tho 
State,  it  is  a  sceptic,  and  that  its  chief  duty  to  religious 
societies  is  to  let  them  alone.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
said  that  there  are  three  and  only  three  modes  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Church  and  State.  Tho  first  is  that 
according  to  which  the  State  is  supreme  over  thi 
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Church,  which  is  Erastianism  in  theory,  and  which  definition  that]  he  lays  down  as  to  the  lawful  limits  f 
Bismarckism  is  rapidly  developing  into.  The  second  is  sport  ?  The  fox  is  an  animal  whose  whole  characteristic 
that  according  to  which  the  Church  is  supreme  over  the  and  mode  of  life  are  alien  to  the  enclosed  and  hi^hl 
State,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  cultivated  lands  where  the  pursuit  of  it  most  abound^ 

Jloman  Catholic  Church.  The  third  is  the  Free  The  naturalist,  as  well  as  the  poultry-keeper,  knows  well 

Church  theory  most  completely  practised  in  the  United  that  the  fox  would  become  extinct  in  nine-tenths  of  th 
States,  and  towards  which  Europe  is  at  present  groping  districts  where  it  now  dwells  if  it  was  not  for  the 

..  A  1.  1  _  _ _ T _  /».■!  -1 


its  way.  According  to  this  theory  the  State  recognises 
religious  societies  as  equal  before  the  law  and  as  free  in 
the  same  sense  that  Temperance  Societies  and  Repub¬ 
lican  clubs  are  free  at  the  present  time — free,  that  is  to 
gay  to  think  and  speak.  And  it  is  because  the  Ultra- 
montanes.in  Germany  are  contending  for  this  freedom 
of  thought  and  discussion,  that  Nonconformists  in 
England  sympathise  with  their  Churches  which,  as  Dr 


ficial  and  costly  efforts  that  are  made  by  sportsmen  to 
maintain  it  on  lands  that  are  unsuited  to  its  natural 
requirements.  The  stoppings  of  the  earths  on  the 
morning  of  the  meet,  and  the  various  other  impedi¬ 
ments,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise 
adopted  in  the  pursuit  both  of  the  fox  and  of  other 
animals  in  order  to  reduce  [to  the  narrowest  limits 
the  chances  of  escape,  are  surely  such  as  to  remove 


Manning  says  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  England  it  from  the  same  category  as  the  hunting  of  Nimrod, 
have  **  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  the  sake  of  Even  that  form  of  sport  which  is  nearest  akin  to  the 
the  one  principle  of  spiritual  independence  and  liberty  Archbishop’s  definition — the  hunting  of  the  red  deer 
of  conscience  within  the  sphere  of  religion  suffered  civil  on  the  Forest  of  Exmoor,  their  last  remaining  native 
disfranchisement, penalties,  imprisonment, capital  punish-  habitat — is  not  free  from  a  similar  reproach.  If  the 
inent,  exile,  contempt,  and  every  form  of  contumely  and  needless  pursuit  and  putting  to  death  of  the  lower 
privation  galling  to  upright  and  honourable  men,”  animals  is  once  conceded  to  be  in  itself  a  cruel  action 

cannot  but  feel  that  the  later  legislation  of  Prince  the  only  logical  outcome  is  to  accept  the  position  that  the 

Bismarck  is  giving  to  the  Ultramontanes  that  coign  of  finding  of  mere  amusement  in  depriving  animals  of  life 
advantage  which  is  the  by  no  means  insignificant  com-  is  in  itself  immoral.  To  say  that  these  animals,  whilst 


pensation  of  suffering  for  conscience  sake. 


”  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES.” 


W.  W. 


James’s,  Westminster,  on  Sunday  last,  the 


being  hunted  with  the  object  of  killing,  have  one  or  two 
chances  left  of  escape  from  death,  and  that  on  the 
question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  these 
chances  depends  the  determination  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
act,  is  most  assuredly  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
And  it  is  more  than  this  ;  for  we  fearlessly  contend  that 


Archbishop  of  York  delivered  a  discourse  on  modern  tlie  very  fact  of  this  chance  of  escape  nerves  the  mind  to 
sports  and  pastimes.  On  that  portion  of  the  discourse  keener  enjoyment  of  the  cruelties,  and  is  therefore  more 
that  regarded  the  general  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  harmful  in  its  results  than  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
amusements,  as  seen  through  the  tinted  spectacles  of  an  butchery.  The  keen  relish  with  which  the  educated 
Anglican  Theology,  we  are  not  disposed  to  comment,  ^  certain  sense  refined  Romans  regarded  the 

but  it  contained  much  that  it  is  pleasurable  to  note  as  sports  of  the  arena  was  doubtless  in  the  main  owing 
lulling  from  the  lips  of  an  Archbishop.  Coming  from  that  the  thumb  always 

such  a  quarter,  his  scornful  denunciations  of  the  men  remained  to  them  by  which  to  massacre  or  \ 
who  make  a  piistime,  and  the  women  a  holiday,  over  the  .  Spanish  ladies  crowd  to  the  ^  bull-fights 

trapped  bird,  released  without  a  chance,  wounded  again  revel  in  the  uncertain  fate  that  awaits  the  too 
and  again,  and  picked  up  fluttering  and  suffering,  as  efforts  of  both  horse  and  rider.  The  proverbial 

.  beings  “destitute  of  love  or  pity,”  are  invaluable,  for  “costermonger”  of  coarser  mould  would  not  probably 
they  will  bo  read  by  eyes  that  would  acorn  to  settle,  even  appreciate  a  rat-pit  whose  walls  were  so  low  as  to  allow 
for  a  moment,  on  the  pages  of  the  FoHnightUj.  These  occasional  escape  of  the  victims  of  the  snapping 

‘  Tournaments  of  Doves,”  to  adopt  the  Premier’s  mild  terrier  ;  but  the  difference  in  cruelty  of  a  mind  that  can 
but  inaccurate  euphemism,  have  been  unceasingly  de-  extra  zest  from  the  possibility  of  a  non-fa^ 

nounced  in  these  columns  during  past  seasons,  when  termination,  consists  merely  in  the  addition  of  t  e 
a  visit  to  Hurlingham  was  in  the  highest  degree  correct  mental  excitement  of  gambling  to  the  vicious  pioclivities 
and  fashionable.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  his  Grace  of  York,  of  the  so-called  grosser  instincts  of  the  costermonger, 
whose  name  occurs  more  frequently  in  connection  with  The  cruelty,  therefore,  of  sportsmen  often  seems 
both  West  End  and  City  entertainments  than  all  the  ^ove  mischievous  both  to  themselves  and  others  than 
rest  of  the  episcopal  bench,  did  not  denounce  this  the  cruelty  of  those  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
vicious  amusement  at  the  time  when  the  “  events  ”  at  present  unequal  operation  of  the  law.  AVhich  is  the 
Hurlingham  read  like  a  muster-roll  of  the  peerage,  and  worst  sinner,  the  man  who  for  the  sake  of  gaming  a 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  greens,  overworks  his  donkey 
did  not  see  the  inconsistency  of  attending  at  pigeon-  till  a  raw  is  worn  under  its  collar;  or  the  man  who, 
matches  and  patronising  at  the  same  time  the  Royal  t'rom  very  idleness  or  lack  of  occupation,  rides 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals?  ^ong  pursuit  of  an  animal  that  he  is  trying  to  kill,  hat 
Many  of  our  contemporaries  joined  in  the  strong  protests  which  will  be  useless  to  him  when  it  is  killed,  an  w  o 
that  the  Examiner  was  the  first  to  'raise,  and  now  that  farther  inflicts  various  other  direct  or  indirect  acts  oi 
Hurlingham  and  Shepherd’s  Bush‘ have  been  shamed  cruelty  daring  the  course  of  the  run?  And  yet  toe 
out  of  much  of  the  eclat  that  bat  recently  accompanied  former  is  condeinned  to  a  penalty  of  five  PO^°“®  ^ 
their  proceedings,  Dr  Thompson  joins  in  as  an  echo  of  imprisonment,  whilst  the  latter,  if  at  the  top  o  is  p 
the  Press.  fession,  receives  from  a  grateful  country  1,700Z.  a  yeai 

It  is  singular,  too,  that  Dr  Thompson,  much  of  whose  Master  of  the  Buckhounds. 

reputation  is  based  upon  his  merits  as  a  sound  logician.  Another  Bishop,' one  whoso  name  will  ever  be  asso 
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•est  of  the  episcopal  bench,  did  not  denounce  this  cruelty  of  those  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
dcious  amusement  at  the  time  when  the  “  events  ”  at  present  unequal  operation  of  the  law.  AVhich  is  the 
Hurlingham  read  like  a  muster-roll  of  the  peerage,  and  worst  sinner,  the  man  who  for  the  sake  of  gaming  a 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  greens,  overworks  his  donkey 
lid  not  see  the  inconsistency  of  attending  at  pigeon-  till  a  raw  is  worn  under  its  collar;  or  the  man  who, 
natches  and  patronising  at  the  same  time  the  Royal  from  very  idleness  or  lack  of  occupation,  rides 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals?  ^ong  pursuit  of  an  animal  that  he  is  trying  to  kill,  hat 
Many  of  our  contemporaries  joined  in  the  strong  protests  which  will  be  useless  to  him  when  it  is  killed,  an  w  o 
ihat  the  Examiner  was  the  first  to  'raise,  and  now  that  farther  inflicts  various  other  direct  or  i^ojrect  acts  oi 
Hurlingham  and  Shepherd’s  Bush‘ have  been  shamed  cruelty  daring  the  course  of  the  run?  And  yet  the 
out  of  much  of  the  eclat  that  bat  recently  accompanied  former  is  condeinned  to  a  penalty  of  five  ^ 

their  proceedings.  Dr  Thompson  joins  in  as  an  echo  of  imprisonment,  whilst  the  latter,  if  at  the  top  o  is  p 
the  Press.  fession,  receives  from  a  grateful  country  1,700Z.  a  year 

It  is  singular,  too,  that  Dr  Thompson,  much  of  whose  Master  of  the  Buckhounds. 
reputation  is  based  upon  his  merits  as  a  sound  logician.  Another  Bishop,' one  whoso  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
did  not  see  the  fallacy  of  his  position  when  he  attempted  ciated  with  the  still  waters  of  the  horsepond,  recently 


to  draw  an  absolute  distinction  betw’cen  “  the  pursuit  of  a 
wild  creature  in  its  natural  haunts  and  conditions  and 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  creature  when  there  is  no  room 
for  alertness  or  escape.”  To  begin  with,  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  in  England  as  the  pursuit  of  a  wild 
creature  that  can  with  truth  be  said  to  be  in  its  natural 
haunts  and  conditions.  What  is  there  that  is  natural 
about  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  stags  r  Is  the  omnibus 
or  van  in  which  the  deer  is  convoyed  to  the  place  of  its 
departure  “a  natural  haunt”?  Or  would  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  contend  that  fox-hunting,  to  which  we  suppose 
he  more  particularly  alluded,  is  consonant  with  the 


assured  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  x'  - 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  that  of  all  men  t  e 
British  sportsmen  were  the  most  humane. 
ho  could  possibly  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  True,  they  are  often  atten  ive 
to  a  fault  to  all  the  wants,  real  and  suppose  , 
of  their  horses  and  their  dogs,  but  this  is  on  y  a^ 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  we  can  no  more  argue  from  sue 
conduct  as  this  to  their  general  humanity,  than  we  con 
judge  of  the  generous  instincts  of  the 
cricketer  from  the  care  and  fondling  affection  t  a 
sometimes  see  him  bestow  on  the  bat  that  has  won 
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many  a  brilliant  score.  The  advantages  of  “  sport  ”  are 
that  it  amnses  the  man  who  partakes  of  it,  and  possibly 
improves  his  health.  But,  in  the  contrary  scale,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  are  innumerable.  It  expends  money  and  time 
that  ought  to  be  better  and  more  profitably  employed  ; 
it  inflicts  gratuitous  misery  on  the  inferior  animals  ;  and 
it  has  a  most  deleterious  effect,  as  a  rule,  upon  the 
morality  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  And  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  disadvantage  is  specially  hurtful,  not  only  to  the 
individuals,  but  to  the  community  at  large,  owing  to  the 
high  and  influential  position  of  the  practitioners.  The 
love  of  the  lash,  of  capital  punishment,  of  all  the  bru¬ 
talities  of  war,  and  a  painful  disregard  for  the  condition 
of  suffering  humanity,  are  all  engendered  and  fostered 
by  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  brute  creation. 
That  there  are  some  most  noble  exceptions  to  this  rule 
docs  not  weaken,  but  confirms  it.  They  are  noble  in 
spite  of  their  amusements,  and  would  be  nobler  still  if 
they  found  their  recreation  in  any  other  path.  Posterity 
will  wonder  at  our  barbarism,  as  we  now  wonder  at  the 
barbarism  of  Rome.  J.  Charles  Cox. 


WEALTHY  DELEGATES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  the  other  day 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  explained  the  political  stupor  of 
England  by  the  fact  that  a  great  wave  of  wealth  had  been 
passing  over  the  country.  The  best  illustration  of  the  effect 
is  seen  in  the  present  Parliament.  To  say  that  it  is  the 
richest  in  the  world  would  not  be  saying  much.  To  say  that 
it  is  as  rich  as  any  two  others  would  scarcely  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  tremendous  Plutocratic  dignity.  It  is  richer  than 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  German  Parliament  all 
combined.  It  is  richer  than  any  Parliament  that  ever  before 
existed  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  When  a  few 
score  of  noble  lords  troop  into  the  division  lobbies  they  drag 
with  them  millions  of  acres  and  millions  of  pounds.  Each 
colossal  duke  or  marquis  may  point  to  laws  which  for 
centuries  have  prevented  free  trade  in  land,  to  a  splendid 
array  of  feudal  palaces  which  link  generations  together,  and 
to  a  grim  troop  of  hungry  |)easant8,  and  he  may  proudly  say, 

“  It  has  taken  centuries  of  such  fare  to  fatten  me.”  In  Scot¬ 
land  alone  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  cut  up 
between  them  1,326,222  acres,  and  the  last  duke  and  duchess 
found  the  meal  so  much  too  small  for  their  daily  wants  that 
they  drove  thousands  of  their  peasantry  to  the  slums  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  or  across  the  Atlantic  to  reflect  on 
the  glories  of  the  British  aristocracy.  And  the  House  of 
Commons  drags  even  a  huger  mass  of  wealth  into  the  division 
lobbies.  “  There  go  two  hundred  of  the  best  brute  votes  in 
Europe !  was  the  proud  boast  of  a  Tory  Minister,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  obedient  squires  who  trooped  before  him  in  the 
grand  old  days  when  the  whole  duty  of  a  country  gentleman 
was  summed  up  in  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  ride  to 
hounds  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  drink  old  port,  put  down 
poaching  and  Dissent,  vote  with  thy  party,  and  shind  by  the 
Church.”  But  the  boast  would  now  be,  “There  go  the  richest 
voters  in  the  world.  They  can  afford  to  spend  a  million  and  a 
half  on  a  General  Election.  One  of  them, — a  very  smart 
man, — bribed  a  whole  borough  by  purchasing  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  worth  cf  carpets  from  the  local  manufacturers, 
and  then  selling  the  stuff  in  the  City  at  a  loss  of  ten  per 
cent.” 

But  the  prospect  is  less  seraphic  if  we  look  at  the  speeches 
of  Parliament.  We  invite  the  public  to  make  an  instructive 
political  test.  Let  any  Englishman  spend  an  evening  or  two, 
we  do  not  say  in  studying,  but  in  looking  over,  a  few  volumes 
of  Hansard,  containing  the  speeches  deliveied  forty,  thirty, 
or  even  twenty  years  ago.  Let  him  read  the  addresses  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyudhurst, 
I^rd  John  Russell,  Macaulay,  Cobdeu,  O’Connor,  and  Shiel. 
Then  let  him  compare  with  those  productions  tlie  rhetoric  of  I 
the  last  five  years.  He  will  find  there  much  to  admire — 
Mr  Gladstone’s  copious  eloquence  and  consummate  mastery 
of  detail ;  Mr.  Bright’s  too  scanty  specimens  of  lofty 
declamation  ;  Mr  Lowe’s  wealth  of  conversational  epigram  ; 
and  the  sarcasms,  those  stinging  words,  those  impromptus, 
husbanded  and  polished  for  months,  in  which  Mr  Disraeli 
drapes  his  smile  at  the  part  that  he  plays  in  the  great  comedy  of 
English  politics.  But  the  comparison  will  also  recall  a 
striking  decline  in  Parliamentary  eloquence.  Seldom  indeed 
do  we  hear  a  great  speech,  except  from  a  veteran  of  the  old 
school.  Instead  of  great  speeches  we  have  long  ones,  inno¬ 
cent  alike  of  rhetoric  and  of  style,  but  filled  with  facts  which 
have  come  straight  from  the  Blue-book,  and  with  figures 


which  have  come  straight  from  the  multiplication  table, 
without  having  passed  through  the  crucible  of  a  human 
head.  Looking  at  the  mass  of  statistics  an<l  of  details  which 
are  flung  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  every  night,  a  French¬ 
man  would  say  that  it  formed  admirable  raw  material  for 
the  composition  of  speeches,  and,  wdth  Olympian  courtesy, 
he  would  hint  that  one  of  his  own  gifted  countrymen  would 
condense  half  a  dozen  British  harangues  into  one.  Of  course 
we  have  a  reply  for  such  criticism.  We  may  say  that  we 
have  passed  the  stage  of  rhetorical  babyhood,  and  that, 
having  delivered  many  pretty  speeches,  we  have  now  settled 
down  to  the  study  of  hard  facts.  Canning’s  brilliant  decla¬ 
mation  was  good  enough  in  its  dav,  and  so  w’as  the  Irish 
fire  of  Shiel’s  ac.ademical  rhetoric  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  told 
us  that  statesmanship  must  be  learned  in  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee-rooms,  and  now  we  disdain  all  heroic  sfKjech  as 
well  as  all  “  heroic  remedies.”  But  that  is  merely  the  excuse 
of  a  half-conscious  Philistinism,  and  it  signifies  nothing.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  epi- 
gnini,  wit,  or  eloquence.  Mr  Disraeli  has  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  hearing  which  rewards  even  the  least  successful 
of  his  efforts  to  be  dramatically  sincere,  and  the  declamation 
of  Fox  cannot  have  been  rewarded  with  a  more  splendid 
homage  than  that  which  would  greet  the  or.atory  of  John 
Bright,  if  he  were  again  to  open  his  lips.  It  is  the  capacity 
to  speak  above  the  level  of  commonplace  that  is  lacking  in, 
the  young  members,  rather  than  the  taste  for  such  oratory. 
There  seem  to  be  no  coming  men. 

The  best  rebuke  may  be  found  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  France.  That  body,  it  is  true,  reflects  the  passions  of  the 
country  so  faithfully,  that  its  surface  is  often  ruffled  with 
gusts  of  Royalist  or  Republican  anger,  ami  the  correspondents 
of  the  London  press  naturally  make  much  of  these  vivacities 
in  their  eagerness  to  find  a  theme  for  picturesque  pens. 
The  English  people,  therefore,  fancy  the  Assembly  to  be  a 
mere  bear-garden,  in  which  M.  Gainhetta  and  the  Due 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier  are  constantly  on  the  eve  of  coming  to 
blows,  in  which  the  President  is  always  ringing  his  bell,  and 
the  speaker  in  the  tribune  is  always  making  himself  hoarse 
with  frantic  efforts  to  pierce  the  Babel  of  sound.  But«uch  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  as  gross  a  caricature  as  the  French  sketches  of  England 
which  are  drawn  from  Leicester-square.  The  riots  are,  after  all, 
only  exceptional  gusts  of  passion,  and  the  Assembly  is  remark¬ 
ably  able.  In  oratorical  ability  it  stands  incomparably  before  tl  e 
House  of  Commons.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dufaure,  M.  J ules  Simon, 
the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Gambetta, 
M.  Challeniel-Lacour,  M.  J  ules  Favre,  and  M.  Jules  Grdvy  dis¬ 
play  a  power,  a  range,  a  variety,  and  an  elevation  of  speaking 
which  we  should  not  dream  of  expectyjg  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nor  do  those  eminent  men  fly  off  into  the 
cloudland  of  empty  rhetoric.  In  the  public  session  of  the 
Assembly,  it  is  true,  some  of  them  do  speak  more  rhetorically 
and  deal  more  largely  in  general  ideas  than  the  ablest  of 
English  speakere  ;  but  the  really  praitlical  work  of  debate  is 
done  in  the  bureaux  and  the  Commissions.  There  they  dis- 
play  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  facts  as  if  they  w*ere  English¬ 
men,  and  the  reports  on  the  Bills  are  often  models  of  terse, 
lucid  statement  and  calm  argumentation.  In  all  the  higher 
political  qualities  of  originality,  boldness  of  conception,  fitness 
lor  grasping  general  ideas,  argumentative  power,  and 
eloquence  the  French  Assembly  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  House  of  Commons. 

Why  has  there  been  such  a  falling  off  in  a  body  which  has 
given  to  history  great  political  names,  and  which  has  often 
displayed  consummate  capacity  ?  Partially  the  decline  is 
the  reflex  of  the  stupor  which  has  fallen  over  the  country. 
Its  growing  wealth  has  made  it  timid,  contented, 'and  im¬ 
patient  of  change.  Frightened  by  the  pace  at  which  Mr 
Gladstone  dragged  it  while  he  was  under  the  spell  of 
Liberal  ideas,  and  also  by  the  foolish,  extrevagant  follies  or 
crimes  which  had  been  committed  by  fanatics  abroad, 
the  comfortable  classes  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
all  reasonings  above  the  capacity  of  a  parish  vestry  are 
dangerous.  Brilliancy  is  so  perilous  a  quality  just  now  that 
Mr  Disraeli  is  carefully  trying  to  seem  as  safe  as  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  made  annual  motions  about  the  malt  tax,  and 
Mr  Cross  is  deemed  a  model  statesman.  We  fear  that  Mr 
Mill  would  have  gained  even  a  sorrier  reception  in  this  Par¬ 
liament  than  he  did  in  the  House  to  which  he  lent  the 
practised  vigour  of  his  philosophical  understanding.  Even 
there  he  was  often  heard  impatiently  by  men  who  had  fed  so 
long  on  commonplaces  that  they  suspected  all  other  forms  of 
thought  to  be  the  moonstruck  visions  of  a  mere  student ;  and 
his  reception  would  be  still  worse  in  a  House  which  has  given 
itself  up  to  the  very  demon  of  commonplace  and  of  timidity. 

It  is  in  vain  for  men  of  vigorous,  richly-cultivated  and 
congenial  minds  to  solicit  the  votes  of  an  ordinary  English 
constituency  at  a  time  when  the  moral  and  the  mental  fibre 
of  the  people  is  thus  relaxed.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
plead  that  they  have  written  books  of  sterling  ability,  to 
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hUow 


prove 


that  they  ran  8j>eak  as  well  as  they  write,  or  to 
that  tliey  hive  made  a  si)ecial  study  of  political 


«iucstions.  They  aie  condemned  by  the  one  fact  that  they 
dare  to  rise  above  the  commonplaces  of  society.  They  are 


decisively,  ignoniiniously  rejected,  to  make  way  for  some 
jupiire  or  some  rich  cotton  broker  who  is  ready  to  reach  the 
prejudices  of  society  like  a  political  parrot.  And,  even 
when  a  man  of  ligorou a  trained  mind  does  find  a  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  same  political  hue  as  himself,  he  has  little 
chance  of  gaining  the  seat  unless  he  have  a  deep  purse  as 
well  as  a  h  ng  head.  An  average  protective  duty  of  two 
thotisand  fjounds  is  laid  upon  each  seat  in  the  House 
of  C<  nimoiis,  an<l  poor  men  are  almost  as  rigorously  shut 
out  of  its  sacred  courts  as  if  they  were  formally  excluded 
by  Act  of  Parliament  .  Hence  the  country  loses  much  of  the 
intellectual  raw  material  out  of  which  the  force  of  events 
fasl.'ons  statesmen  ;  and  the  work  of  government — one  of  the 
very  highest,  if  not  the  very  highest,  to  which  the  intellect 
<!au  adilress  itself — is  more  and  more  committed  to  men  who 
1  ave  never  risen  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  parish 
vestry.  There  could  not  be  a  surer  sign  of  national  mediocrity. 
There  couhl  not  be  a  better  confirmation  of  the  cynical 
reflections  of  foreigners  that  England  is  not  what  she  was  in 
other  days.  She  may  again  display  a  noble  spirit  of  states- 
innnship,  but  she  will  not  do  so  while  her  Parliament  remains 
A  club  of  rich  nven.  J.  M.  D. 


WHY  DO  WE  FLOG? 


The  Examiner  of  last  week  contained  a  rei'oltiug  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  flogging  of  three  youths  in  Armley  jail.  The  cor- 
i^poudent  wdio  forwanled  the  account  hinted  rather  than 
asked  the  question,  how'  and  why  it  is  that  the  Penal  Laws  of 
our  professedly  Christian  country  should  be  framed  in  direct 
and  open  opposition  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Chi-ist  ? 
The  (Tuestion  is  one  of  sad  significance.  How  is  it,  indeed, 
that  England  should  pray  to  God  in  all  lier  churches  to  be 
forgiven  hir  trespasses,  even  as  she  forgives  those  who  tres¬ 
pass  against  her,  and  straightway  after  proceed  to  revenge 
herself  upon  such  trespasses  by  torture  and  [death  ?  I  am 
aware  that  they  who  impose  or  defend  punishment  by  torture 
or  death  profess  and  probably  believe  that  they  both  torture 
and  slay  in  a  spirit  of  “  enlightened  ”  mercy,  not  of  revenge  ; 
and  plead,  as  their  justification,  the  supposed  “deterrent 
effect  ”  produced  by  the  torture  of  one  human  brute  upon  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  But  if  this  argument  be 
sound,  it  applies  equally  to  all  criminals  and  to  all  modes 
of  torture.  Why  are  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw',  the  steel- 
boot,  &c.,  abandoned  ?  Surely,  the  greater  the  torture  the 
greater  the  terror,  and  the  consequent  deterrent  effect.  Yet 
only  one  form  of  torture  is  legal,  and  it  is  apj)lied  only  to  one 
class  of  criminals — a  class  only  to  be  found  among  the  poor. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  crime  of  the  most  brutal  garotter  that 
ever  w’rithcd  under  the  lash  is  v’enial  compared  to  the  crime 
of  the  man  who  violates  a  child.  If  any  form  of  human 
cruelty  could  justify  cruelty  in  return  it  would  be  this,  which 
is  more  often  the  sin  of  the  idle,  pampered,  and  brutal  among 
the  rich,  than  of  the  hungry,  ignorant,  and  brutal  poor.  How 
is  it,  moreover,  that  those  who  justify  punishment  by  torture 
or  death,  on  the  ground  of  its  deterrent  efl'ects,  have,  never¬ 
theless,  deemed  it  expedient  to  remove  the  noble  spectacle  of 
England’s  stern  justice  from  the  sight  of  the  very  classes  upon 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  the  moralUinj  influence  of 
terror  ? 


All  that  can  be  said  upon  this  portion  of  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  has  alrea«ly  been  repeatedly  said  by  writei-s  more  able 
and  eloquent  than  ourselves  ;  and,  unfortunately,  without 
effect.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  idle  to  preach  against  conse- 
<|uence8,  while  we  timidly  refrain  from  tracing  them  to  their 
source  and  ’cause.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that 
“the  world  is  governed  by  religions,”  that  the  penal  laws 
of  every  people  are  based  upon  their  conception  of  the  divine 
law,  then  has  the  question  w’e  have  asked  already  been 
answ’ered  by  Christ  nimself.  He  has  tohl  us  that  “  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.”  So  it  is  with  England  at  this  day.  She  acknowledges 
two  masters — the  God  of  Love,  in  w  hose  name  Christ  said 
to  uR--“  Love  your  enemies  and  do  good  to  them  that  curse 
you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  the  Fatlier  who 
inaketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  ”  and  the 
God  of  vengeance  and  privilege,  in  whose  name  an  impious 
tribe  dared  to  declare  tnemselves  “  chosen  ”  among  mankind. 
Of  these  tw’o  masters,  England — in  spite  of  the  lip-service 
offered  up  in  her  churches — holds  to  the  one  and  despises 
the  other.  Macaulay,  whom  I  suspect  of  seeing  farther  in 
this  matter  than  he  chose  to  avow,  remarks  of  the  Puritan 
•jocta: — “They  mistook  their  own  vindictive  feelings  for 


emotions  of  piety  .  .  ,  and  when  they  had  worked  them¬ 
selves  up  into  hating  their  own  enemies,  imagined  they  were 
only  hating  the  enemies  of  heaven.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  w  as  little,  indeed,  which,  even  when  perverted  by  the 
most  disingenuous  exposition,  could  seem  to  countenance  the 
indulgence  of  malevolent  passions.  But  the  Old  Testament 
contained  the  history  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  wit¬ 
nesses  of  His  unity  and  ministers  of  His  vengeance,  and 
specially  commanded  by  Him  to  do  many  things  which,  if 
done  without  His  special  command,  would  have  been  atrocious 
crimes.”  He  adds  that  “the  extreme  Puritans,  therefore 
began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a  preference,  which 
perhaps  they  did  not  distinctly  avow  even  to  themselves ; 
out  w'hich  showed  itself  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habita 
.  .  .  They  sought  for  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  for  precedents  to  guide  their  ordinary  con¬ 
duct  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings  .  .  .  Morals  and 
manners  were  subjected  to  a  code  resembling  that  of  a 
synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its  worst  state.” 

True  :  but  not  only  of  the  Puritans.  The  living  and  lovely 
example  of  the  carpenter’s  son  is  as  completely  a  dead  letter 
to  us  as  to  them  ;  nay,  I  may  add  that  punishment  by 
earthly  torture,  or  by  death,  is  even  a  mild  and  lenient  out¬ 
come  of  a  creed  that  proclaims  the  goodness  as  well  as  omni¬ 
potence  of  a  Being  capable  of  creating  souls  foredoomed  to 
endless  torment.  It  might  be  said  for  the  Puritans,  moreover, 
that  they  pre.sumed  not  to  question  the  divine  origin  of  the 
records  wherein  “they  sought  for  principles  of  jurisprudence 
and  precedents  to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct.”  But  their 
descendants,  who  only  accept  the  Mosaic  doctrine  during  one 
day  in  thew’eek,  on  condition  of  accepting  Darwin  and  Huxley 
during  the  other  six  ;  who  seek  for  precedents  to  guide  their 
ordinary  conduct  in  a  theory  of  man’s  descent  which  at  least 
exonerates  the  poor  wretch  from  the  consequence  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  “  Fall,” — are  surely  bound  to  remodel  their  jurisprudence 
on  the  principles  of  the  Humane  Society.  Let  me,  however, 
briefly  note  how  accurately,  both  in  the  spirit  and  to  the 
letter,  their  judgments  ape  the  judgment  of  the  Deity  of  the 
Mosaic  fable  which  even  their  unlovely  “Science”  of  the 
universe  bids  them  reject.  That  Deity  raises  up  two  ignorant 
creatures,  and,  foreknowing  the  temptation  to  come,  with¬ 
holds  from  them  the  knowledge  of  go<^  and  of  evil.  English 
Society  raises  up  thousands  of  ignorant  creatures  in  her  midst, 
and,  foreknowing  the  temptations  to  come,  withholds  from 
them  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil.  When  the  ignorant 
creatures  of  the  Fable  act  according  to  their  ignorance,  the 
Deity  drives  them  out  of  the  pleasant  light  of  Eden  into  the 
darksome  world;  afflicts  them  with  the  “  curse  ”  of  labour 
and  the  tortures  of  pain,  and  condemns  them  to  the  bitterness 
of  death.  Society  faithfully  copies  the  merciless  decree.  When 
her  ignorant  creatures  act  according  to  their  ignorance,  it 
drives  them  out  of  the  pleasant  human  world,  into  a  dark¬ 
some  prison  ;  there  afflicts  them  with  her  labour-curse,  tor¬ 
tures  them  with  pain,  and  condemns  them  to  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Is  it  w  onderful  that  those  “  enlightened  ”  law-makers 
who  have  so  long  “  assumed  the  God  and  affected  to  nod,” 
in  imitation  of  such  a  Deity,  should  have  learned  to  believe 
themselves  really  holier  and  higher  beings  than  those  whom 
they  presume  to  curse,  to  torture,  and  to  slay  ?  It  is  time  to 
declare  these  things.  Vain  is  the  protest,  vain  the  struggle 
against  consequences,  while  we  leave  untouched  the  original 
and  abiding  cause.  We  cannot  serve  tw’o  masters.  So  long  as 
we  “  hold  to  ”  the  wrathful  God  of  Moses,  and  serve  him  by 
the  judicial  sacrifice  of  human  beings — be  they  never  so 
guilty, — so  long  do  w^e  “  despise  ”  God  the  Father,  in  the 
jiersous  of  His  children.  E|A.  V. 


ART  AND  DEMOCRACY.— I. 

It  used  to  be  a  good  deal  debated  whether  the  splendour  of 
such  artistic  periods  as  the  Grand  Siecle  in  France  and  the 
Augustan  Age  at  Rome  was  due  to  the  decorous  despotism 
under  which  the  artists  of  those  periods  produced  their 
great  w’orks,  or  the  stormy  freedom  under  w’hich  they  grew 
uj).  Latterly  opinion  has  inclined  too  exclusively  in  the 
latter  direction  ;  it  is  quite  true  that  a  despotism  cramps  a 
growing  talent  or  distorts  it,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  A  talent  which  is  full-grown  needs  sunshine  to 
ripen  in  ;  it  doubles  the  force  of  every  artist  if  the  world 
around  him  is  in  a  state  to  fill  him  with  pride  and  exultation 
w’henever  he  looks  out  into  it.  As  Diderot  says,  “a  poet 
walks  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  and  goes  home  to  vie 
with  the  architect.”  In  common  times  “  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides  ”  is  an  oasis  in  a  dingy  capital ;  in  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  artistic  eras  the  stimulating  magnificence  of  w’hicn 
Diderot  w'as  thinking  is  everywhere — it  pervades  the  whme 
national  life.  The  real  service  of  Augustus  and  Louis  NIV. 
to  art  was  that  they  fed  the  men  of  genius  who  lived  and 
worked  during  their  reigns  with  this  exhilarating  sen^  of 
general  grandeur  and  prosperity,  which  is  a  vital  condition 
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of  supreme  artistic  success  i.ot  to  be  replaced  by  the  bappie.‘t  their  skill  except  so  far  as  they  obey  an  irresistible  vocation, 
organisation,  the  lichest  cultute,  oi  the  most  earnest  moral  I  he  art  with  which  Victor  Hugo  represents  the  mental  con- 

energy.  ,  c  ,  T)i  •  1  »>  j.  ,  .  ,  -  of  Jean  Valjean  is  fairly  eonifmrable,  not  in  method  but 

The  poets  of  the  ileiad  are  a  distressing  example  of  m  force  and  majesty,  to  the  art  with  which  Schiller  represents 
what  rare  gifU  not  unskilfully  cultivated  may  come  to  when  the  mental  conflicts  of  Wallenstein  ;  but  the  siibiects  are  not 

1  _ i.-  _  1  '  .  V  — -  ^ 


what  rare  gifts  not  unskilfully  cultivated  may  come  to  when 
artists  are  completely  divorced  from  the  broad  currents  of 
popular  life,  and  have  no  public  but  their  brethren  and  a 
select  baud  of  dilettanti.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
signs  of  our  approaching  a  somewhat  similar  period,  though  the 
circumstances  are  leas  unfavourable.  Criticism  has  reached  a 
point -Jit  which  it  protects  modern  artists  against  much  of  the 
alFectation  and  pedantry  of  “  the  Pleiad,”  and  our  social  con¬ 
flicts  are  incomparably  less  depressing  and  tragical  than  the 
French  wars  of  religion.  Still  neither  the  enlightenment  of 
Hr  Arnold  nor  the  moderation  of  Mr  Arch  is  suflicient  to 
avert  a  growing  separation  between  life  and  art,  which  is 
mischievous  to  both. 

The  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  this  :  the  wishes,  and 
opinions,  and  interests  of  large  masses  are  coming  to  count 
for  more  and  more  in  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  art  tends 
more  and  more  to  concentrate  itself  upon  remote  and’ esoteric 
interests,  and  to  become  exclusively  the  affair  of  cultivated 
coteries.  There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the 
opposite  directions  of  sentimentalism  and  realism.  There  are 
artists  like  Faed,  whose  predilection  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
pathos  of  common  life ;  there  are  artists  like  Courbet  and 
Manet,  whose  predilection  it  is  to  bring  out  what  is  curious  and 
repulsive  in  common  life,  as  plainly  and  as  crudely  as  possible. 
But  neither  form  of  art  is  in  reality  in  any  sense  democratic. 
Neither  addresses  itself  to  the  feeling  of  the  common  people  ; 
both  regard  that  feeling  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  more  or 
less  strange  and  distant  country  into  which  artists  make 
voyages  of  discovery  to  bring  back  liquorice  or  sugar-candy, 
or  less  obviously  palatable  olives,  to  meet  the  tastes  of 
different  sections  of  the  cultivated  classes.  And  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  painters  treated  common  life  much  more  frankly 
and  straightforwardly,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  proper  pleasant¬ 
ness,  in  the  comparatively  aristocratic  days  oi  Morland,  and 
Collins,  and  Wilkie,  than  they  succeed  in  doing  now.  In 
literature,  Dickens  has  succeeded  better  ;  for  it  was  certainly 
part  of  his  popularity  that  he  got  the  well-to-do  section  of  the 
people  to  feel  with  the  way  in  which  he  felt  for  the  ill-to-do. 
But  though  Dickens  is  a  very  great  artist,  he  is  hardly  an 
artist  whom  artists  especially  enjoy.  Again,  in  ‘‘  Locksley 
Hall  ”  and  “  Maud,”  Mr  Tennyson  has  deliberately  sought 
inspiration,  and  found  exaltation  at  any  rate  in  the  passionate 
consciousness  of  a  common  life  ;  and  Mr  Swinburne  and  Mr 
Austin  have  attempted  to  idealise  contemporary  politics  with 
much  musical  and  picturesque  eloquence,  which  serves,  un¬ 
fortunately,  rather  to  disguise  than  to  illuminate  the  actual 
facts  and  issues  of  the  work-a-day  world.  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  liery  old  age,  issues  gigantic  pamphlets  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  prove  that  his  power  and  his  tenderness,  and 
even  his  insight,  are  undiminished,  though  his  rhetorical  and 
dialectical  faculty  might  show  to  more  advantage  if  he  had 
adopted  the  comparatively  abstract  and  general  method  of 
Carlyle,  instead  of  taking  puppets,  much  more  impressive 
than  lifelike,  to  do  duty  as  concrete  illustrations  of  important 
problems. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  writers,  or  all  of 
them,  re|)re.sent  the  artistic  movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  any  more  than  Davenant,  and  Milton,  and 
Black  more  represented  the  artistic  movement  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth.  The  main  current  of  artistic  eflFort 
runs  increasingly  towards  a  new'  curiosity  after  intense, 
preci.se  sensation,  sometimes  delicate  and  gracious,  sometimes 
simply  strange,  sometimes  horrible.  Such  ideal  effort  as 
there  is  never  interprets  or  elevates  what  exists  here  and  now. 
On  the  contmry,  it  proceeds  as  if  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
were  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  into  some  separate  fairy¬ 
land  of  classicism,  or  orientalism,  or  mediievalisra,  or 
mysticism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  artists  go  further  and  further 
afield  for  less  and  less  wholesome  subjects,  or  spin  thinner 
and  thinner  cobwebs  out  of  their  own  insides  ;  and  it  is  very 
natural  and  pardonable  that  practical  people  should  lecture 
them  as  if  it  were  their  fault  tnat  they  find  the  life  of  their 
age,— which,  after  all,  is  a  very  fairly  prosperous  and  creditable 
age,— less  suggestive  and  stimulating  than  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  or  Louis  XIV.,  or  Elizabeth,  or  Pericles, 
found  the  life  of  their  contemporaries.  And,  of  course,  it 
ia  quite  true  that  artists,  like  other  people,  are  liable  to 
idealise  the  wrong  side  of  their  character ;  and  one  way  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  do  this  is  by  cultivating  daintiness 
into  an  anti-social  fastidiousness.  But  when  we  have  allowed 
for  this,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  we  might  as  w'ell  i 
scold  bees  for  flying  so  far  after  the  poisonous  marsh  flowers,  | 
instead  of  making  their  honey  out  of  the  excellent  bread-and-  J 
cheese  and  Australian  mutton  in  the  larder.  * 


comparable.  W e  care  for  Wallenstein  before  Schiller  has  begun 
upon  him,  w'e  do  not  care  for  Valjean  after  Victor  Hugo  has 
done  with  him.  The  lesson  for  an  artist  who  has  still  to  choose 
his  line  is  to  avoid  a  class  of  subjects  to  which  Victor  Hugo 
can  hardly  give  even  an  adventitious  interest ;  and  so  things 
take  their  course,  and  art  drifts  away  from  life  and  dwindles 
and  runs  to  seed.  Supposing  that  we  were  helpless  in  the 
pi-esence  of  this  process,  we  might  perhaps  be  tolerably 
resigned  :  there  have  been  periods  of  laudable  prosperity  and 
progress,  like  the  seventeenth  century  in  Scotlautf,  and  tli© 
eighteenth  century  in  New  England  and  the  second  century 
in  Italy,  which  passed  and  left  their  work  beliind  them,  but 
among  it  no  precious  or  memorable  art,  and  we  might  be 
content,  if  the  world  is  to  survive  us  long,  that  the  age  of  Vic¬ 
toria  should  be  remembered  as  honourably  as  the  age  of,  the 
Antonines.  G.  A.  SiMcox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

women’s  suffrage  V.  SOME  women’s  privilege. 

Sir,— Although  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  would  probably 
have  given  a  vote  to  no  married  woman,  it  imposed  no  special 
disability,  as  Mr  Forsyth’s  does,  upon  wives,  as  such. 

Women  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  Common  Law 
disabilities  of  wives,  and  for  the  infamy  of  the  Law  of 
‘  ‘  Coverture  ;  ”  and  there  are  many  men  who  abhor  that  law 
as  much  as  some  women  do. 

By  supporting  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  we  should  make  ourselves 
sharers  in  the  responsibility  of  the  existing  law,  and  should 
declare  our  acquiescence  in  the  statutory  degradation  of 
wives.  We  cannot  therefore  give  it  any  moral  support. 

Will  you  kindly  give  a  corner  in  the  Examiner  to  this 
brief  protest  of  a  husband  and  wife  / 

We  are,  &c., 

George  and  Josephine  Butler. 

Liverpool,  May  6tb. 

Sir, — I  had  supposed  it  impossible  that  Miss  Becker’s  most 
able  and  conclusive  letter  could  need  any  support  or  confirma¬ 
tion  from  other  members  of  the  Suffrage  Committee,  but 
since  Madame  Venturi  and  Mr  Arnold  have  a^in  reasserted 
the  views  of  the  (fortunately)  very  small  minority  which  they 
represent,  it  may  probably  be  desirable  that  others  who  voted 
I  a  fortnight  ago  with  the  majority  (twenty  votes  against  three) 
should  also  say  a  word  in  your  columns  in  defence  of  the 
action  then  taken. 

Knowing  how  valuable  your  apace  must  be,  I  will  recapitu¬ 
late  in  briefest  outline  only  the  reasons  which  led  me,  and 
probably  most  others,  to  vote  with  the  majority. 

1.  The  battle  we  are  now  fighting  is  that  of  the  Electoral 
Disabilities  only,  and  by  no  means  that  of  the  rights  of 
married  women.  As  a  Women’s  Suffrage  Committee,  we  have 
no  concern  with  the  injustice  of  the  laws  affecting  the  per¬ 
sonal  position  and  right  of  property  of  married  women, 
strongly  as  we  may  individually  feel  on  the  matter. 

2.  The  “  Household  Suffrage  ”  being  at  present  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  British  representation  is  based,  we  accept  it 
exactly  as  it  stands,  without  criticism  on  either  side,  and 
merely  desire  that  those  women  who  are  independent  house¬ 
holders  should  not  be  excluded  from  their  constitutional 
rights  solely  on  the  ground  of  sex. 

3.  It  being  notorious  that  not  one  married  woman  in  a 
thousand  is  an  independent  householder,  it  has  all  along  been 
self-evident  that  the  concession  of  the  Suffrage  (whether  bv 
Mr  Bright’s  Bill  or  by  Mr  Forsyth’s)  could  scarcely  touch 
personally  the  interests  of  this  class,  and  that  therefore  the 
point  at  any  rate  was  one  of  hardly  any  practical  importance. 

4.  Feeling  sure  that  Mr  Forsyth’s  kindness  in  unuertaking 
to  bring  in  the  Bill  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  its  success,  we  feel  it  both  proper  and  courteous  to 
defer  to  him  in  every  point  which  we  do  not  think  of  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  importance  ;  and,  not  doubting  that  he  has  judged 
wisely  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to  result  in  immediate 
success,  we  cannot  insist  on  a  point  which  is  almost  merely 
theoretical  when  he  distinctly  judges  it  best  to  eliminate  that 
point  from  Parliamentary  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  known 
that  both  Mr  Stansfeld  and  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  old  and 
tried  friends,  thoroughly  approve  and  endorse  the  action  of 
the  Committee  in  this  matter,  although  they  no  doubt  share 
in  the  very  general  regret  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
and  the  present  condition  of  public  feeling  should  make  it 


It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  artists,  whose  example  expedient  and  necessary  to  insert  the  ^use  referred  to. 
is  held  up  in  support  of  this  advice,  are  really  throwing  away  I  May  4th.  I  am,  &c.,  One  of  the  1  wentt. 
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VIVISECTION. 


Sir, — The  article  upon  Vivisection,  which  appears  in  the 
Examiner  for  last  week,  is  so  suggestive  and  inviting  that  I 
presume  its  writer  intended  it  to  serve  as  a ‘‘leader”  for 
further  discussion  on  the  subject.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to 
say  a  few  words  by  way  of  corollary.  In  the  autumn  of  ’72 
I  did  my  utmost  to  bring  the  topic  in  question  prominently 
before  the  readers  of  a  periodical  which  I  then  edited.  In 
this  effort  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe.  This 
lady  is  always  eminently  practicjil,  and  her  earnestness  did 
not  fail  her  on  this  occasion.  As  a  citation  from  one  of  her 
letters  on  the  subject  published  in  my  journal  will  serve 
excellently  as  text  for  the  few  remarks  I  now  wish  to  make, 
I  venture  to  append  it : — 

I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  where  a  new  operation  has  to  be 
tried,  or  a  special  problem  in  physiology  to  be  determined,  a  man 
of  science,  aware  of  all  that  is  already  known,  is  perfectly  autho¬ 
rised  to  make  the  required  experiment  upon  any  animal,  using 
an  anaesthetic  whenever  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so.  The  error, 
or  let  us  say  frankly,  the  crime^  lies  with  those  who  spend  their 
lives  ill  the  perpetual  invention  of  fresh  agonies  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  curiosity,  inviting  young  students  to  study  upon  the  living 
body  us  the  more  interesting  mode  of  illustrating  scientific  lec¬ 
tures.  Since  the  visit  of  a  certain  renowned  vivisector  to  the 
United  States,  I  am  informed  it  has  become  the  regular  practice 
in  the  medical  schools  of  that  country  to  teach  lads  to  witness  and 
perform  the  most  frightful  operations  upon  sensitive  creatures.  .  . 
A  severe  critic  on  oiir^ex  has  alleged  that  women  are  inferior  to 
men  even  in  the  matter  of  tenderness  of  feeling.  I  confess  I 
shall  believe  him  when  1  hear  of  a  /emafe  vivisector,  or  of  a  woman 
who  would  not  shrink  from  purchasing  her  own  recovery  at  the 
price  of  the  agonies  of  a  score  of  affectionate  and  intelligent 
animals. 

Miss  Cobbe  touched  in  these  last  words  upon  a  suggestion 
which  has  furnished  Mr  Kuskin  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps  with 
such  thoughts  ns  these  ; — 

There  is  no  injustice,  there  is  no  misery  in  the  earth,  but  the 
guilt  of  it  lies  lastly  with  you,  ladies,  because  you  have  not  risen 
up  against  it.  Men  can  bear  the  sight  of  it,  but  you  should  not 
be  able  to  bear  it.  Men  may  tread  it  down  without  sympathy,  for 
men  are  feeble  in  sympathy  and  contracted  in  hope  ;  it  is  only  you 
who  can  feel  the  depths  of  pain,  and  conceive  the  way  of  its  heal¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  this,  you  turn  away  from  it  ;  you 
shut  yourselves  within  your  park  walls  and  garden  gates,  and  are 
content  to  know  that  there  is  beyond  them  a  whole  world  of 
secrets  which  you  dare  not  penetrate,  and  of  sufTering  which  you 
dare  not  conceive. 

And  Sir  Arthur  says,  speaking  of  Vivisection 

I  think  women  might  do  a  great  deal  in  this  matter.  If  public 
opinion  were  strong  in  the  direction  in  w'hich  we  wish  to  have  it 
prevail,  no  Government,  no  public  body  could  have  these  cruel 
and  wicked  experiments  carried  on  under  its  sanction.  I  vow 
that  I  think  it  a  crime  to  make  experinie/its  upon  animals  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  some  scientific  fact  that  has  already  been  well 
ascertained. 

I  should  like  to  add  further  quotations,  but  that  I  fear  to 
trespass  upon  your  space.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  to  give 
these  few  in  order  to  emphasise  the  afipeal  which  I  wish  to 
make  to  women.  Let  me  beg  your  readers  to  con  very  atten¬ 
tively  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  in  your  last 
week’s  issue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  does  not  condemn 
such  experiments  as  those  by  which  Magendie,  Malpighi, 
Bernard,  and  Flourens  obtained  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  physiology,  but  that  the  expostulation  is  aimed 
at  the  introduction  of  Vivisection  by  way  of  mere  illustration 
in  physiological  teaching.  (Januot  this  and  kindred  protests 
suggest  to  our  women  students  of  medicine  something  in  the 
way  of  practical  remonstrance  ?  It  is  bad  enough  that  our 
mule  students  should  be  demoralised  by  systematic  training 
in  that  worst  of  vices — cruelty — the  very  root  and  germ  of 
all  real  sin.  But  that  the  daughters  of  the  land  also  should 
be  thus  degraded  is  a  prospect  yet  more  horrible.  May  it  not 
be  here,  possibly,  that  the  secret  of  the  masculine  conspiracy 
against  women  lies  ?  Is  it  here  that  we  must  look  for  the 
reason  why  the  laboratory  doors  remain  barred  against  them 
in  so  many  quarters  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  sooner  gentlewomen 
break  open  those  doors  the  better  for  humanity  and  for 
national  morals,  and  the  better  for  those  poor  members  of 
God’s  creation  who  “groan  and  travail  in  pain  until  now.” 
t'or  surely,  women  will  never  stand  by  as  pupils  to  counte¬ 
nance  outrages  such  as  those  of  which  your  contributor  in  last 
,  week’s  Examiner  complains.  If  the  emancipationists  among 
women  be  not  tender-nearted  and  true  to  the  fineness  of  their 
nature,  then  they  richly  deserve  all  the  hard  things  which 
their  enemies  say  about  them.  I  leave  these  hints  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  many  acute  and  inventive  feminine  readers, 
and  am,  Sir,  Yours  obediently, 

A  Student  op  Medicine  op  the  Ecolb  de 
Medecinb  de  Paris. 

Hinton  Hall,  Shrewsbury, 

May  4tb,  1874. 


THE  GAME  LAWS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sir,— Having  read  through  the  article  on  the  Game  Laws  in 
your  paper  of  May  2nd  with  great  interest,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  writer,  A.  H.  B.,  had  not  a  trace  of  spite  or  injustice 
when  he  wrote,  I  desire  to  obtain  from  you  or  him  a  few 
further  words  in  answer  to  some  obvious  remarks  (obvious  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view)  prompted  by  the  article.  Mv 
interest  is  identical  with  the  landlord  interest.  I  am  a  Liberd 
and  the  son  of  a  Liberal.  I  am  very  fond  of  shootinp 
fishing,  hunting,  &c.,  whenever  I  have  time  for  these  healthy 
recreations,  and  I  am  still  more  fond  of  affording  opportunities 
of  enjoying  them  to  friends  of  all  kinds.  In  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  my  father’s  property,  is  a  large  extent  of  covert,  with 
a  good  few  pheasants,  woodcocks,  &c.,  and  a  few  hares.  We 
cannot  quite  exterminate  the  rabbits,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  adjoining  tenants  and  their  sons  and  dogs,  but  a  war  to 
the  death  never  ceases  against  them  all  the  year  round  ;  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  tenants’  crops  and  the  landlord’s  trees 
they  are,  ai  any  rate,  kept  under,  and  no  complaints  are 
made. 

Of  course  some  money  is  spent  on  destruction  of  vermin 
(including  rabbits),  feeding  the  pheasants  and  dogs,  and  pro¬ 
viding  leggings  for  beaters,  which  is  not  remunerative.  So ' 
much  for  pheasants,  &c.  Partridges  we  have  only  a  sprinkling 
of.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this, — wAy,  if  we  and  our 
friends  choose  to  pay  the  tax  levied,  as  I  think  most  justly, 
by  the  State  on  the  privilege  or  luxury  of  shooting  these 
pheasants,  hares,  and  partridges,  and  other  persons  think  the 
privilege  or  luxury  too  costly  at  that  rate  to  justify  them  in 
“  taking  out  a  license,”  are  we  and  they  to  be  put  on  a  level 
in  that  respect,  and  the  tax  to  be  done  away  with  ? 

I  am  very  loth  indeed  to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  stringent  law  of  trespass.  Walking  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
moors,  unarmed  against  the  game,  is  a  healthy  and  innocent 
recreation  in  which  I  very  frequently  indulge  after  the  close 
of  the  shooting  season  when  I  have  a  license,  and  during  the 
shooting  season  when  I  have  not.  And  why  is  the  tax  so 
offensive  which  makes  it  an  offence  .against  the  inland  revenue 
to  shoot  game  without  a  license  ?  Game  so  shot  can  be  either 
eaten  or  sold  .at  a  profit.  No  complaint  is  made  against  other 
licenses.  If  you  abolish  the  game  laws  you  abolish  the  close 
season  and  this  tax,  and  unless  you  institute  a  strict  law  of 
trespass  the  game  (in  our  part,  at  any  rate)  will  dis^pear. 
Perhaps  it  ought.  That  is  a  different  question.  In  France 
the  small  birds  suffered  severely  from  over  shooting,  and  so 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  England. 

If  you  do  away  with  the  game  law’s  there  are  other  incite¬ 
ments  towards  a  strict  law  of  trespass;  as,  to  give  one 
instance,  the  protection  of  the  landlord  against  the  tendency 
of  some  labourers,  which  increases  with  the  price  of  coals  in 
winter,  to  provide  themselves  with  gratuitous  firing  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlord’s  efforts  at  cultivation  of  trees,  and 
without  consulting  his  agents  as  to  where  it  may  be  most 
harmlessly  taken  from.  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my 
remarks  are  made  only  with  perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity^ 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  I  enclose  my  card. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  T.  D.  A. 

[To  so  fair  and  candid  a  controversialist  w’e  wish  we  could 
reply  at  such  length,  and  with  such  circumstance,  as  only 
“  word  of  mouth”  would  permit.  To  be  brief,  however,  we 
will  say  that  the  pleasure  of  the  few  must  not  be  enjoyed  at 
the  cost  of  the  many.  We  may  regard  this  as  admitted  by 
“  C.  T.  D.  A.”  N ow  the  cost  in  question  is  measured  by  a 
deterioration  of  farming,  a  stinted  production  of  food,  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  popular  rights  and  liberties,  the  creation  of  10,000 
criminals  in  a  year,  and — not  to  get  long-winded — cruelty  to 
animals,  and  the  demoralisation  of  humanity.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  may  not  agree  with  us  in  every  point ;  but,  if  he 
agrees  on  only  one,  is  it  not  sufficient  ?  Is  the  tax  which  he 

fays  enough  to  compensate  the  nation  for  the  economic  evil  ? 

s  the  pleasure  which  he  reaps  enough  to  compensate  us  for 
the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  system  '/  And  it  is  against 
the  system  that  Game-Law  repealers  fight ;  not  against  the 
pleasure  of  individuals.  Under  the  present  system,  we  say 
that  the  pleasure  is  illicit.  Wipe  out  the  system,  and  the 
pleasure  which  remains  may  be  enjoyed  with  a  better 
conscience.  We  do  not  imagine  that  game  would  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  abolition  ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  that  would  be  a 
sacrifice  made  for  the  general  weal,  so  inconsiderable  that  a 
man  like  “  C.  T.  D.  A.”  would  gladly  snap  his  finders 
As  to  trespass-laws,  that  is  a  question  for  hereafter.  The 
evils  we  have  enumerated  are  so  great  that  we  have  a 
to  demand  that  they  shall  be  stamped  out  at  once.  ^  With 
such  liberty  of  trespass  as  our  correspondent  would  give,  the 
existing  remedies  at  common-law  are  ample  to  secure  the 
rights  of  landowners.  A  man  may  be  punished  for  appro¬ 
priating  a  twig.  Is  not  this  sufficient  without  these  penal 
Game  Laws,  or  any  substituted  penal  trespass-laws  i 

Ed.  Ex.] 
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FARMERS  AND  LABOURERS. 

Sir, — I  regret  to  see  that  in  yoar  last  issue  you  have  dis¬ 
couraged  a  compromise  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Unions  to  agree  to  if  the  lock-out  is  to  come  to  a  speedy 
end.  I  refer  to  the  agreement  to  give  a  mouth’s  notice  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  strike  provided  that  the  masters  on  their  part 
agree  to  give  a  like  notice  before  reducing  wages.  You  say 
that  this  will  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Union  ;  but  how  ? 
Only  by  preventing  them  from  gaining  temporary  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  farmers  by  means  of  surprises  at  busy  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  men  must  be  employed  on  almost  any 
terms.  Now  if  this  kind  of  warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  men,  it  will  infallibly  lead  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  and  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  will  be 
fostered.  An  organised  strike  during  the  corn  or  hay  harvest 
might  ruin  hundreds  of  farmers  ;  and  to  this  they  will  always 
be  exposed  if  only  a  week’s  notice  is  to  be  given.  No  one 
has  more  strongly  condemned  the  action  of  the  farmers  in 
locking  out  their  men  simply  for  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Unions  than  I  have  done  ;  but  1  should  certainly  advise  them 
to  refuse  to  employ  any  man  belonging  to  a  Union  which 
sanctioned  strikes  at  a  week’s  notice.  Unionism  is  justifiable 
if  it  simply  enables  workmen  to  obtain  the  best  terms  for 
their  labour  which  the  demand  for  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  or  in  the  colonies  entitles  them  to  ;  but  it  is  wrong 
if  it  is  to  be  a  machine  for  levying  black  mail  at  busy  seasons 
by  means  of  organised  and  wholesale  surprises. 

I  am,  &c., 

An  East  Essex  Farmer. 

[We  said  last  week,  **  The  Unions  may  agree  to  the  com¬ 
promise  ;  but  it  will  be  only  at  the  expense  of  greatly 
weakening  their  hands.”  It  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of 
compromise,  to  cripple  the  weakest  of  two  combatants ;  but 
then,  if  we  are  to  have  fair  play,  the  bystanders  must  step 
in  and  help  the  cripple.  If  the  labourer  were  receiving 
decent  wages,  of  course  the  month’s  notice  would  be  no  more 
than  reasonable ; — but  he  is  not. — Ed.  Ex.] 

Sir, — The  labourers’  friend  has  done  well  to  caution  the 
farmers,  but  he  would  have  done  better  to  warn  the  land¬ 
lords  of  their  duties  in  the  present  agricultural  upheaving. 
Labourers  and  farmers  are  in  the  sameUoat,  and  will  sink  or 
swim  together.  Labourers’  wages  have  been  driven  c?oim, 
and  farmers’  rents  have  been  driven  up  by  competition,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  land  laws  there  is  the  same  and 
only  remedy  for  both,  viz,  emigration  to  our  Colonies  or 
America,  when  a  comfortable  living  cannot  be  got  at  home. 

Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  as  good  a  body  of  men  as  any  other 
class,  and  I  know,  from  eight  years’  experience  of  farming, 
that  the  occupiers  of  poor  land  cannot,  generally  speaking, 
pay  such  high  wages  as  the  labourers  have  a  right  to  demand, 
because  at  present  they  cannot  cultivate  their  land  to  the  best 
advantivge,  with  a  fair  chance  of  reasonable  profit  to  them¬ 
selves.  As  to  the  labourers,  the  real  hardship  under  which 
they  sufier  is  this,  that  when  not  protected  by  a  lease  (and 
few  labourers  have  leases),  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes  at  a  week’s  notice,  and  to  be  driven  perhaps  for 
shelter  to  the  Union  poor-house,  though  they  may  be  able  to 
pay  their  rent,  and  have  broken  no  law.  So  long  as  this 
is  their  condition,  England  is  not  the  place  for  the  ordinary 
working-man,  who  has  only  strength  of  body  and  steady 
industry  to  trust  to.  Agricultural  labourers  may  legally  join 
the  Union,  but  for  doing  so  they  are  liable  not  only  to  lose 
their  employment,  but  to  be  turned  out  of  their  homes ;  and 
therefore  I  hold  that  in  their  present  condition  they  are, 
when  they  have  saved  nothing,  little  better  off  than  slaves. 
Landlords  should  now  come  forward  and  do  their  duty  for  if 
they  neglect  it  the  best  of  our  agricultural  poor,  not  now 
employed  by  liberal  masters  able  to  pay  high  wages,  will  leave 
the  country,  or  resort  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  towns 
already  dangerously  overcrowded.  My  conviction  is  that 
a  good  homestead  law  would  do  more  for  the  country  in 
five  years  than  all  the  Doctors  and  Bisho[)s  and  Parsons  will 
efiect  in  the  next  fifty,  for  under  the  present  system  the  poor 
cavUt  he proj^ly  brought  up.  The  safety  of  a  country  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  feed  themselves,  and  on  the 
distribution  of  the  land  among  them,  while  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  depends  on  their  having  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
on  their  being  so  spread  over  tne  country  in  decent  dwellings 
or  provided  with  comfortable  homes  in  well-drained  towns 
AS  to  be  able  to  secure  fresh  air,  as  essential  to  health  as  food 
and  clothing.  As  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  in  some 
of  our  towns  at  present,  a  clerical  writer  in  the  Times  of 
the  9th  inst.  declares  that,  in  their  present  wretched  state,  the 
efforts  of  teachers  and  philanthropists  are  all  but  useless. 

^  Our  national  safety,  I  believe,  depends  on  such  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  our  land  laws  as  will  secure  to  all  living  in  the  country, 
and  desiring  and  able  to  pay  for  it,  an  acre  of  land  for  a 
homestead,  while  there  is  room  for  them  ;  and  this  will  also 
compel  landlords  either  to  cultivate  their  lands  properly 


themselves,  or  by  their  tenants,  or  pay  for  them  as  though 
they  were  turned  to  the  best  account. 

I  am,  &C.,  Henry  Atherton. 

Brightling,  30tli  April,  1874. 

Sir, — It  was  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  the 
other  day,  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  Agricultural  Labour 
Question,  that — rents  must  come  down.  1  know  nothing  of 
farming  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  but  I  certainly  doubt 
whether  that  is  the  true  solution  of  the  question  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

In  conversation  some  little  time  back  with  a  labourer  in 
this  village,  I  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
farmers  really  could  afford  to  give  their  men  higher  wages. 
“Very  well,  sir,”  was  his  answer;  “if  they  can^  afford  it, 
the  landlords  should  raise  their  rents.  They  would  soon 
learn  to  afford  it  then.”  The  fact  is,  the  labourers  about  here 
pay  little  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  farmers,  that  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  pay  .higher  wages  unless  they  should  be 
content  to  farm  at  a  loss.  As  a  rule  they  can  make  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  as  to  how  far  the  farmers  can  honestly  adduce 
that  as  a  reason.  Nor  are  other  considerations  lost  upon 
them.  Witness  the  following  remark,  which  I  overheard  the 
other  night.  A  discussion  nad  somehow  arisen  about  the 
drinking  propensities  of  a  certain  village  not  far  from  here. 
“  Mardon’s  most  as  bad  a  place  as  you  can  find  for  farmers 
drinking  hereabouts,”  said  one  labourer.  “  It’s  unked  bad 
land,”  said  another.  “  Well,”  said  a  third,  “all  I  can  say  is, 
if  the  farmers  can  afford  to  get  drunk  every  night  on  such 
land  as  that,  what  must  farmerd  projits  he  !  ” 

The  contrast  again  in  point  of  yield  between  their  own 
allotment  grounds  and  their  masters’  fields  does  not  fail  to 
strike  the  men.  There  is  a  field  in  this  parish  which  was 
held  some  years  ago  by  a  farmer  at  a  rental  of  11s.  an  acre. 
He  gave  it  up  because  he  could  do  nothing  with  it.  “  It 
was,”  as  he  said,  “  completely  wore  out.”  For  this  field  the 
labourers  now  give  4f.  an  acre.  They  think  they  do  badly  if 
they  do  not  get  a  yield  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield  of  the  farmer  is  calculated  at  25  bushels. 
When  one  remembers  that  in  most  cases  the  rent  given  by 
the  farmer  is  little  more  than  half  that  given  by  the  labourer, 
it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  he  should  be  somewhat 
sc^tical  as  to  farmers’  profits — at  least  possible  profits. 

The  same  fact  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  him 
of  the  relative  superiority  of  large  to  small  holding.  In 
comparing,  moreover,  the  results  of  petite  culture  with  the 
ordinary  culture  of  the  tenant  farmer,  it  is  too  oftei^forgotten 
that  the  tenant  farmer,  in  very  many  cases,  is  not  W  any 
means  farming  his  land  up  to  the  best  of  its  power.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  not  a  question  of  which  shall  do  most 
justice  to  the  land — ithe  farmer  who  works  with  all  the 
newest  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  latest  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  agriculture,  or  the  peasant  proprietor ;  but 
it  is  a  question  between  the  small  holder  and  the  tenant 
farmer  who  is  tied  for  want  of  capital,  or  whose  eiiergv  and 
enteiqirise  are  hampered  for  want  of  tenant  right  and  Setter 
land  laws,  and  who  is  probably  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
scientific  farming  means. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  labourer  alone  who  is  in  want  of  edu¬ 
cation.  When  one  compares  the  result  of  such  a^culture 
as  that  recorded  by  Mr  Hallett  with  the  miserable  results 
that  go  by  the  name  of  farming  in  parishes  about  here,  there 
need  oe  no  difficulty,  I  am  sure,  in  belie viug  how  thoroughly 
sincere  are  the  farmers  in  asserting  that  they  simply  cannot 
afford  to  give  their  labourers  higher  wages.  Low  wages,  in  a 
word,  are  the  necessary  correlative  of  low  farming  ;  and  high 
wages  will,  I  believe,  necessarily  follow  from  high  farming. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  tenant  farmer,  over¬ 
weighted  with  the  many  troubles  that  are  increasing  and  to 
increase  upon  him,  must  very  shortly  collapse,  and  give  place 
to  the  manufacturer  of  food,  who  will  bring  to  his  business 
large  capital,  high  scientific  skill,  and  commercial  enterprise. 
It  may  be  some  time,  perhaps,  before  that  change  actually 
comes  about.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  immense  advantages  that  might  be  reared  by 
both  farmer  and  labourer,  if  the  same  amount  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise  was  brought  to  the  production  of  food  as  is 
now  brought  to  all  our  manufacturing  industries.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  long  run,  in  agriculture  as  it  has  been  in  manu¬ 
facture,  to  the  increase  of  knowledge — to  science,  in  a  word 
— that  we  must  look  for  the  much  needed  improvement. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  let  us  hope,  when  the  tilling  of 
the  ground  by  intelligent  forces,  guided  by  intelligent 
directors  of  force,  shall  no  longer  remain  the  dream  of  the 
few,  but  shall  be  realised  as  a  fact  by  a  nation  which  is 
determined  to  procure  the  maximum  of  production  from 
British  soil,  in  strong  reliance  on  its  own  enterprise^  and 
industry,  and  in  firm  faith  in  the  teachings  of  that  science 
which  is  God’s  great  gift  to  man. 

I  am,  &c., 

A  Buckinohamsbire  Incumbent. 
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PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  6th  Mat,  1874. 

What  will  happen  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  Chamber  ? 
This  is  the  question  of  the  day,  the  great  subject  of  anxiety 
with  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  Everyone  has  found  an  answer.  According 
to  some,  the  Chamber  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  constitu¬ 
tional  laws  ;  and  the  avowal  of  its  impotence  will  be,  in  that 
case,  the  signal  for  dissolution.  According  to  others,  the 
Chamber  will  acquit  itself  rather  well  than  ill  ;  and,  when  it 
shall  have  finished  that  which  it  has  declared  to  be  its  duty, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  general  election.  Others, 
again,  put  in  the  front  the  rumours  of  changes  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  circulate  lists  of  the  new  ministers,  upon  which  the  Left 
Centre  and  even  the  Bepublican  Left  have  representatives : 
as  if  M.  de  Broglie  were  the  man  to  let  his  prey  slip  from 
him,  the  prey  which  he  has  hungered  after  and  which  he  has 
had  in  his  power,  without  a  vigorous  fight  for  it !  If  we  may 
believe  other  reports,  the  Right  Centre  has  the  intention  of 
demanding  the  abdication  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  the 
election  to  the  throne  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  Right,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ready  to  assent  to  these  concessions  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  executive  power  be  conferred  on  Marshal 
McMahon,  that  no  particular  form  of  government  be  either 
proclaimed  or  recognised,  and  that  the  Assembly  maintain  its 
right  to  decide  upon  a  definite  form  of  government. 

An  unequivocal  sign  of  the  general  uneasiness,  which  not 
even  the  establishment  of  a  definite  Government  could  put  an 
end  to,  is  the  epidemic  of  suicides  which  Paris  has  been  severely 
plagued  with  for  some  time.  Charcoal,  water,  and  rope  have 
more  victims  than  typhoid  fever  and  consumption.  You  can¬ 
not  open  the  papers  in  the  morning  without  finding  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  more  or  less  known  who  have  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  throwing  themselves  from  the  window  of  a  fifth 
storey  or  from  the  parapet  of  one  of  the  bridges  across  the 
Seine.  We  are  beginning  to  recognise  a  sort  of  regular 
march  of  the  epidemic,  a  law  and  order  in  suicide.  People 
of  a  certain  class  in  society  are  found  to  kill  themselves  in  a 
certain  fashion.  Those  of  another  class  choose  another  mode 
of  exit  from  life.  Fashions  vary.  At  the  present  time  trades- 
gw|>le  seek  their  quietus  in  cabs,  and  politicians  with  a  bare 

We  did  not  know  till  within  the  last  few  days  that  M. 
Beuld,  the  late  Minister  of  State,  died  by  piercing  his  heart 
with  two  stabs  of  a  poiguard.  There  are  many  versions 
current  of  the  motives  of  that  suicide.  Some  say  domestic 
griefs  were  the  cause.  Others  say  that  M.  .^ul^,  after 
being  the  object  of  hostile  manifestations  at  the  School  of 
Arts,  could  not  console  himself.  Others  again  affirm  that 
losses  on  the  Bourse  had  driven  the  deceased  statesman  to 
the  fatal  determination.  But  it  appears  that  the  voluntary 
death  of  M.  Beule  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  such  cause. 
Mentally  M.  Beul6  had  no  cause  for  anything  but  satisfaction 
with  life.  The  demonstration  at  the  School  of  Arts  had  not 
affected  him.  Having  a  fortune  superior  to  his  needs,  he  had 
never  speculated  in  the  public  funds.  He  killed  himself,  it  is 
said,  under  the  pressure  of  agonising  physical  pain,  in  a  fit  of 
despair  caused  by  the  illness  from  which  he  suffered.  Some 
time  since  M.  .^ul^  was  attacked  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  About  six  weeks  ago,  at  a  representation  of  the 
Oymnasef  the  pain  was  so  violent  that  he  was  prostrated  in 
his  box.  The  whole  of  the  evening  preceding  his  suicide  he 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  jN^ot  being  able 
to  endure  the  p;iin,  he  rose  from  his  bed  about  midnight,  it 
is  presumed,  took  a  poiguard  which  was  suspended  on  a  suit 
of  armour,  and  plunged  it  into  his  heart.  The  poignard 
remained  in  the  wound,  and  was  not  drawn  out  till  the  next 
morning  by  the  persons  who  found  him  dead.  Before  putting 
his  dread  project  into  execution,  he  had  written  in  a  feverish 
hand  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  these  few  words : — “  I  suffer 
too  much  to  bear!  It  is  still  more  violent  than  at  the 
Gymtiase.  I  will  cut  out  the  root  of  the  evil.  My  poor 
wife  !  My  poor  children  I 

Another  suicide,  also  very  characteristic,  is  worthy  of  being 
rescued  from  burial  in  the  police  reporte.  A  well  known 
minter,  Nicolas  Tassaert,  has  been  found  dead  in  bis  house. 
He  was  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tassaert  had  enjoyed 
his  moment  of  glory.  He  had  worked  for  the  Museum  of 
Versailles,  where  there  are  still  exposed  two  of  his  remark¬ 
able  pictures.  But  alas !  age  had  come.  The  sight  of  the 
artist  was  enfeebled.  Orders  came  no  longer.  Every  day 
his  means  diminished.  He  was  forced  to  sell  for  a  few  francs 
his  pictures  to  brokers  who  made  great  profits  by  them.  Lost 
in  a  retired  quarter  of  Paris,  not  having  even  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  his  paints,  alone,  forgotten  by  all,  seventy-four  years 
old,  bowed  down  by  misery,  the  wretched  man  perished  amid 
the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  which  he  lighted  for  the  purpose. 

This  suicide  has  roused  very  deep  emotion  in  the  artistic 
world.  People  are  asking,  and  not  without  reason,  how  it 
was  that  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  allowed  a  man  of  such 


I  great  talent  to  die  of  starvation.  Tassaert  had  asked  for 
I  nothing,  it  is  true ;  but  is  it  not  the  specific  property  of  a 
noble  solicitude  to  place  itself  between  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  and  their  misfortunes,  to  make  allowance  for  their 
amour  propre  and  their  reluctance  to  make  known  their  pei^. 
sonal  wants — doubly  susceptible  as  such  noble  ones  always 
are  by  the  pangs  of  misfortune  ?  ^ 

Another  epidemic,  which  has  made  not  less  ravages  than 
the  epidemic  of  suicides,  is  that  of  grand  bubble  companies. 
A  year  since  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  foundered. 
Many  of  the  projectors  have  fallen  under  the  lash  of  the 
assize  courts  and  the  police  tribunals  ;  but  these  people  are 
not  to  be  discouraged.  They  continue  in  open  daylight  their 
fraudulent  speculations,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  order  of 
arrest  tears  them  from  their  list  of  shareholders  to  add  them 
to  that  of  the  gaoler.  A  late  Minister  of  the  Empire,  M. 
Clement  Duvernois,  Director  of  the  Territorial  Bank  of  Spain 
is  one  of  the  last  batch.  The  Bonapartist  party  has  shown 
itself  anxious  to  throw  overboard  the  late  Minister  of  Napoleon 
the  Third.  The  Bonapartists  declare,  by  means  of  their 
journals,  that  M.  Duvernois  had  renounced  politics  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  business,  that  he  had  given  up  all  rela¬ 
tion  to  Camden  House,  that  the  case  of  M.  Duvernois  had  no 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  other  unfortunate  banker. 
What  a  consolation  for  the  shareholders,  who  would  not  have 
confided  their  savings  to  M.  Duvernois  but  for  his  late  official 
situation  !  What  a  lesson  to  them  ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  small  matters  of  Paris  jog  along  in 
their  usual  course.  The  excessive  heat  has  considerably 
diminished  the  receipts  at  the  theatres.  Many  of  the 
managers  think  of  closing  earlier  than  usual  this  year. 
Naturally  there  is  no  question  of  dramatic  novelties.  They 
are  reserved  for  the  winter.  The  picture  exhibition  is  very 
brilliant.  The  jury  has  shown  itself  very  strict  as  to  the 
admission  of  pictures.  A  certain  painter  who  had  sent  “A 
young  girl  listening  at  a  door,”  had  it  refused.  When  the 
author  asked  a  member  of  the  jury  the  reason  of  its  exclusion, 
the  austere  judge  replied,  “It  is  very  simple.  Why  do  you 
choose  subjects  wdiich  injure  morals?”  “I  injure  mon^  ? 
A  young  girl  listening  .  .  .”  “  At  a  door !  Certainly.  Why 
does  she  Usten  at  a  door  ?  What  is  being  done  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door  ?  That  is  what  the  public  will  ask.  And, 
as  it  is  possible  that  indecent  things  may  be  going  on  there, 
in  the  name  of  morality  we  have  refused  your  picture !  ” 

Arnold  Mobtieb. 


POETRY. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GODS. 

I. 

The  world  is  worn  with  many  weary  years  ; 

The  day  is  dim  for  long  desire  of  death  ; 

Life  languishes  amid  its  burning  breath 
Of  nights  and  days,  of  barren  hopes  and  fears. 

Of  joys  that  sing  in  vain  to  listless  ears. 

For  Love  and  Spring  are  dead  for  lack  of  faith ; 
And  in  the  bird-songs  goes  a  voice  that  saith, 

“  Who  shall  absolve  us  of  this  life  of  tears  ?  ” 

Ah,  who  indeed  ?  Who  shall  avail  to  save 
Our  souls  that  wither  on  the  wrecks  of  life  ? 

Is  any  strong  among  the  Gods  men  crave 
Enough  to  take  again  the  gifts  He  gave. 

To  draw  death  like  a  dream  upon  our  strife. 

And  soothe  the  sick  world  to  its  grateful  grave  ? 

II. 

Ah,  who  shall  hope,  when  God  himself  implores. 

With  piteous  hands,  the  unremorseful  sleep, — 

When  Gods  and  men,  from  one  abysmal  deep 

Of  loveless  life,  lift  hands  toward  the  shores 

Of  the  unnearing  rest, — through  time,  that  roars 

With  wave  on  wave  of  years  to  come, — and  weep 

In  undistinguished  anguish,  as  they  keep 

Life’s  hopeless  vigil  at  Death’s  stirless  doors ! 

Lo !  of  all  Gods  that  men  have  knelt  unto, — 

Of  all  the  dread  Immortals  fierce  and  fair. 

That  men  have  painted  on  the  vault  of  blue, — 

There  is  but  one  remains,  of  all  that  were. 

Death  hath  put  on  their  crowns ;  and  to  him  sue 

Mortals  and  Gods  in  parity  of  prayer. 

^  JohnPatne. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

TTie  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  Antony 
Froude,  M.A.  Yols.  II.  and  III.  Longmans. 

[First  Notice.] 

What  an  awkward  thing  it  is  to  be  thin-skinned  !  John 
Bull,  too,  has  been  called  hard  names — shopkeeper,  treaty- 
breaker,  canting  assumer  of  high  motives  to  cover  his 
monstrous  self-seeking.  Indeed,  like  the  big  collier  who 
said  of  his  fighting  wife,  “  It  pleases  her,  and  it  don’t  hurt 
me,”  John  Bull  rather  enjoys  the  fun.  He  can  afford  to 
be  abused ;  whatever  he  is,  ho  has  succeeded.  But  even 
John  Bull  prefers  abusing  himself.  Socratic  etfjiuyeta  is 
a  much  easier  virtue  than  patience  under  strong  language. 

No  doubt,  in  his  first  volume,  Mr  Froude  sorely  tried 
the  temper  of  the  Irish.  They  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  recognise  the  honest  goodwill  beneath  the  unfortunate 
harshness  of  certain  phrases.  Now  most  of  them  know 
better ;  they  see  that  he  of  all  Englishmen  has  the  clearest 
conception  of  the  immense  wrong  which  England  has  done 
to  Ireland,  and  also  the  most  fearless  honesty  in  exposing 
it.  He  meant  well ;  his  earnestness  revolted  at  the  good 
old  plan  of  pitying,  and  cajoling,  and  crying  “  Poor  Pat  1  ” 
— forcing  the  screw  one  turn  tighter  all  the  while.  He 
remembered  Aristotle’s  recipe  for  hitting  the  mean,  and 
so  he  swung  out  too  far  on  the  opposite  side.  No  wonder ; 
for  even  to  Irishmen  much  of  the  special  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  on  their  race  is  as  offensive  as  the  special 
abuse.  Let  us  alone,”  they  say  ;  neither  curse  us  at 
all  nor  bless  us  at  all.” 

But  though  there  was  ground  enough  for  the  mistake, 
it  was  a  mistake  none  the  less.  It  injured  a  good  cause, 
and  raised  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  between  those 
who  ought  to  be  fellow- workers  ;  for  Mr  Froude  is  deeply 
anxious  for  Ireland’s  welfare,  and  Irishmen  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  convinced  of  this  because  of  the  gentler  tone 
of  these  two  volumes — the  greater  attention  to  what  Mr 
Gold  win  Smith  calls  “  the  courtesies  of  history.” 

To  understand  the  Irish  difficulty  one  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Irish  history.  Ireland,  often  overrun,  was  never 
properly  conquered.  From  Strongbow’s  time  almost  to 
Cromwell’s,  any  enterprising  ruffian  could  take  out  letters 
of  marque  against  the  “  King’s  Irish  enemies,”  and  by  a 
mixture  of  brute  force  and  chicanery  might  carve  out  for 
himself  an  estate.  It  was  just  the  way  in  which  the 
Teutonic  knights  dealt  with  Prince  Bismarck’s  ancestors, 
the  Sclaves  and  Letts  of  Prussia.  The  result  is  different : 
but  had  Prussia,  instead  of  mastering  all  the  purely  Teu¬ 
tonic  States,  been  held  as  a  dependency  by  Magdeburgh  or 
Brunswick,  or,  again,  had  Charles  I.  or  James  II.  conquered 
in  Ireland,  and,  disgusted  with  English  rebellions,  fixed  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Dublin,  in  either  case  the  existing 
order  might  easily  have  been  inverted. 

Successive  confiscations,  the  destruction  of  the  native 
nobility,  a  settled  conviction  among  the  natives  that,  as  Mr 
Froude  says,  “  law  was  sijnonymous  with  tyranny were 
some  of  the  fruits  of  this  ill-regulated  connection.  If  you 
conquer  you  must  govern  ;  but  when  your  object  is  to  im¬ 
prove  a  race  off  the  earth  you  naturally  take  as  little  care  as 
possible  about  governing  them.  That  was  the  declared 
object  of  Tudor  statesmen,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to 
govern  was  only  made  at  times  when  Ireland  became 
troublesome.  So  long  as  things  were  tolerably  quiet, 

“  Celt  ”  (if  Mr  Froude  will  have  the  name)  and  Norman 
and  English  undertaker  were  left  to  fight  it  out,  like 
French  Canadian  and  English  colonist  and  red  man. 
Naturally  these  Tudor  undertakers  kept  apart  from  those 
amongst  whom  they  came.  They  formed  the  first  brigade 
of  that  “  army  of  occupation  ”  through  which,  till  ’98, 
England  managed  her  dependency.  Utterly  without  the 
Norman  plasticity,  they  had  the  English  inaptitude  for 
assimilating  or  being  assimilated  by  other  races.  What 
Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  ventured  to  say  in  a 
United  House  of  Lords  of  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  They  are  aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,”  was  true  through  these  men’s  fault ;  they  stood 
aloof  with  that  mixture  of  scorn  and  fear  which  too  many 
of  their  descendants  still  display.  Besides,  the  example  of 


the  New  World  was  proving  how  “  natives  ”  might  be  dealt 
with  to  the  profit  and  glory  of  adventurers.  Soon,  too.  a 
new  gulf  opened  between  the  two.  Mainly  by  English 
influence  the  Irish  had  been  made  tolerably  obedient  to 
Rome.  St  Bernard  had  abused  them,  in  racy  Roman  style, 
because  they  refused  to  pay  Peter’s  pence,  and  kept  their 
Church  preferment  in  their  own  hands  instead  of  welcoming 
Papal  nominees.  In  rejecting  St  Bernard’s  friend  St  Malachy, 
the  O’Neils  were  only  attempting  in  their  way  what  Bishop 
Grost^te  and  others  are  called  enlightened  patriots  for 
doing.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible  for  any  medieeval 
Church  to  maintain  its  independence  of  Rome.  The  Irish 
appealed,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  to  Pope  John  XXII. ; 
but  no  one  could  claim  them  as  bigoted  i^manists  until 
Romanism  became  anti-English.  England  accepted  the 
reformed  faith.  “  The  vultures  (as  Mr  Goldwin  Smith 
well  names  them)  who  had  swooped  down  on  Irish  soil 
while  the  eagles  winged  their  flight  to  the  South  Seas,” 
and  who,  let  me  add,  remained  English  vultures  still,  even 
after  the  life-blood  of  Ireland  had  enriched  their  natural 
fare  of  English  garbage,  mostly  followed  suit.  They  of  the 
old  blood  naturally  went  the  other  road ;  and  when,  by- 
and-by,  it  was  found  that  an  ignorant  Romanist  was  more 
submissive  to  the  yoke  than  an  educated  Protestant,  the 
Ascendancy  took  good  care  that  Romanist  they  should 
remain.  Cromwell  undertook,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
found  a  compact  Protestant  State,  west  of  the  Shannon ;  he 
failed,  after  a  sacrifice  of  some  half  million  lives,  and  after 
cruelties  which  may  well  make  Mr  Froude  anxious  to 
believe  all  the  exaggerations  about  ”  the  massacre  of  1 641,” 
the  alleged  justification  of  those  cruelties.  Cromwell  had 
a  definite  policy,  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Caraffa  towards 
the  Czech  Utraquists.  Rome  had  often  given  far  too 
ample  justification  for  such  a  policy ;  but,  of  course,  at  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  in  whose  name  the  Irish  had  risen 
in  1641,  it  became  untenable.  Cromwell’s  settlers  mostly 
kept  their  lands, 'but  Romanism  began  to  be  illegally 
winked  at,  and  Romanists,  who,  on  the  Puritan  system, 
should  have  all  gone  “  to  hell  or  Connaught,”  were  allowed 
to  remain  as  serfs  of  the  new  comers.  Some  few  even 
recovered  a  part  of  their  estates,  and  in  1688  were  again 
crushed  down  along  with  their  Protestant  Jacobite  allies. 

Thenceforward,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  history  of 
Ireland  is  the  history  of  the  Ascendancy, — submission  ta 
I  what  was  for  it  truly  the  mother-country,  until  it  had 
realised  how  completely  ”  the  Celt  ”  was  prostrated ;  and 
afterwards  becoming  first  petulant,  then  exacting,  sometimes 
even  thinking  of  calling  the  Romanists  to  its  help,  until,  in 
the  dread  of  ’98,  the  greater  part  of  it  became  more  wholly 
anti-national  than  ever.  England’s  aim  was  to  hold  this 
ascendancy  in  hand ;  and  she  did  so  partly  by  a  system  of 
corruption  more  thorough  even  than  that  by  which,  after 
the  Union,  the  Scotch  members  were  managed,  partly  by 
keeping  constantly  before  them  the  “  Roman  spectre,”  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  Romanists  just  encouragement 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  making  common  cause  with 
Protestant  discontent. 

When  I  say  Protestant  discontent,  I  do  not  mean  to 
undervalue  (as  Mr  Froude  does)  the  work  of  Grattan  and 
the  Volunteers.  They  frightened  off  Paul  Jones ;  they  did 
a  much  harder  thing,  they  forced  on  free  trade  between 
the  two  islands  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English 
manufacturers ;  and  that  the  Volunteers  quietly  disbanded 
rather  than  make  an  armed  stand  for  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  thrown  in  their  teeth  by  those  who  hold 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  an  evil.  Grattan  was  grandly 
honest,  and  his  party  at  last  forced  the  Cabinet  to  put  on 
an  Absentee- tax,  to  make  the  judges  irremovable,  to  give 
Ireland  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  to  limit  the  pension-list,  to 
give  up  the  Hereditary  Revenue,  and  to  make  ineligible  to 
the  Legislature  all  pensioners  and  salaried  officers  of  the 
Crown.  They  would,  moreover,  have  carried  their  Reform 
Bill  had  not  Pitt  felt  that  Reform  would  hinder  the  Union 
(iii.  103). 

Then  came  the  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Ireland,  whose  exiles  had  largely  helped  the  cause  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  America,  and  who  had  found  once  more 
that  England  never  yielded  anything  except  to  fear,  was 
deeply  moved.  The  United  Irishmen  took  the  place  of  tho 
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Volunteers,  and  at  once  felt  that,  if  they  were  to  succeed, 
they  must  have  the  help  of  the  Romanist  masses.  How 
were  they  to  get  this  when,  in  France,  the  guillotine  was 
making  the  priests  its  favourite  victims  ?  The  Ascendancy 
settled  the  difficulty — that  portion  of  it  of  which  Fitz- 
gibbon*  (Mr  Froude’s  hero ;  he  is  a  little  unfortunate  in 
his  heroes),  Beresford,  Lord  Eilwarden,  Toler  Lord  Norbury 
(*' Hanging  Jack”),  and  the  infamous  debauchee  Luttrell, 
Lord  Carhampton,  were  the  leaders.  General  Lake  and 
the  Yeomanry  were  let  loose  on  Ulster,  and  by-and-by  on 
the  South  (Mr  Froude  says  they  were  only  at  work  a 
month,  from  April,  *98,  till  May,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  but  they  had  begun  in  Ulster  in  March,  1797).  Pitch¬ 
capping,  picketing,  flogging,  went  on  merrily.  Plowden 
( most  people  believe  Plowden ;  does  Mr  Froude,  who,  with 
his  omnivorous  appetite  for  State  papers,  believes  the  wild 
reports  of  every  Titus-Oates-like  informer  ?)t  says  that 
Luttrell  sent  1,300  men  on  board  the  fleet  without  form  of 
trial.  The  scenes  at  which  Lake  assisted  were  such  that 
he  could  have  had  nothing  to  learn  afterwards  from 
Mahratta  or  Pindaree.  The  peasantry  were  goaded  to 
madness ;  their  priests,  whom  not  even  the  proposed  Cas¬ 
tration  Act  had  forced  into  rebellion,  were  driven,  in  sheer 
despair,  to  make  common  cause  with  Jacobins ;  and  the 
outbreak,  of  which  Mr  Froude’s  pictures  are  what  might 
be  expected  from  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
word-painting,  forced  on  Union  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of 
the  Ascendancy.  Had  Pitt,  bent  on  the  Union,  and  un¬ 
able  to  carry  Emancipation,  “  nursed  ”  the  rebellion  ? 
The  question  is  at  the  present  day  unimportant.  To  say 
that  the  Union  was  passed  by  open  and  shameless  cor¬ 
ruption  ”  is  (as  Mr  Froude  shows)  scarcely  a  fair  way  of 
putting  it ;  we  might  as  well  say  the  same  of  the  disesta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  because  in  that  disestablish¬ 
ment  vested  interests  were  considered.  A  seat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  as  much  and  as  fairly  property  as  the  ad- 
vowson  of  a  living ;  it  was  understood  to  be  so  ;  and  the 
dominant  families  naturally  wished  to  get  the  highest 
price  for  what  most  of  them  had  bought  very  dear. 

Henry  Stuart  Fagan. 


requires— calm,  sensible,  fully  informed ;  an  interesting 
writer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  above  the  temptation  to 
deaden  the  force  of  startling  facts  by  padding  the  state¬ 
ment  of  them  with  cheap  declamation.  There  never  was 
a  case  where  facts  might  more  safely  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  Mr  Heath’s  chief  care  has  been  to  arrange 
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The  English  Peasantry.  By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of  “  The 
‘  Romance  ’of  Peasant  Life,”  &c.  &c.  Frederick  Warne.  1874. 

Glances  at  Inner  England.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.  Henry  S.  King.  1874. 

Mr  Heath’s  work  is  a  well-written  and  trustworthy  book 
on  a  most  important  subject.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  public  mind  has  been  profoundly  stirred  regarding  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  of  “  Merry 
England.”  Royal  Commissioners  have  gathered  voluminous 
statistics  of  wages,  cottage  rents,  pauperism,  &c. ;  news¬ 
paper  Commissioners  have  gone  in  person  among  the  poor 
country  folks,  described  their  homes,  and  taken  down,  from 
their  own  lips,  by  what  shifts  they  keep  life  in  themselves 
and  their  families ;  and  since  the  Warwickshire  Strike 
in  the  spring  of  1872,  newspaper  columns  have  often  been 
filled  with  reports  of  the  struggle  of  the  farm-labourers  to 
better  their  wretched  condition.  A  vast  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  our  peasantry  has  been  laid  before  the  public 
in  more  or  less  scattered  and  partially  accessible  forms ; 
and  some  such  book  as  this  of  Mr  Heath’s  was  urgently 
needed  to  give  a  compressed  and  readable  survey  of  the 
subject.  Mr  Heath  had  already  done  good  service  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  reprint  of  his  special  correspondence 
contributed  to  the  Morning  Advertiser^  and  by  his  dis¬ 
quieting  work  on  ”  The  ‘  Romance  ’  of  Peasant  Life,”  but 
there  was  still  needed  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
English  peasantry,  such  as  he  provides  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Mr  Heath  is  iust  such  a  writer  as  the  subipnt 


*  From  Fitzgibbon’s  speeches  Mr  Froude  gives  so  much  that 
the  reader  can  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  man’s  mind.  To 
iny  thinking,  his  pretended  dread  (iii.  100)  of  that  very  harmless 
personage,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  settles  the  point.  He  was 
thorough  and  unscrupulous;  and  therefore  Pitt  used  him  and 
then  flung  him  over.  ’ 

t  I  beg  pardon  ;  Mr  Froude  (iii.  163)  does  disbelieve  the  mon¬ 
strous  fiction,  palmed  off  on  Lord  Camden  by  some  of  his  spies 
that  in  1795  a  million  United  Irishmen  were  already  sworn.  ’ 
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brutal.  There  is  not  on  record  an  act  of  more  sordid  entirely  agree,  but  we  do  not  altogether  like  his  manner  of 
depravity  than  one  of  the  facts^  communicated  by  Canon  treating  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  that  he  laid  before  the 
Girdlestone.  A  carter  had  his  ribs  broken  by  the  wheels  Americans.  In  particular  his  treatment  of  municipal  go¬ 
of  a  waggon,  in  a  brave  and  successful  effort  to  save  a  vernment  seems  to  us  to  be  neither  consistent  nor  modest, 
valuable  team  for  his  master,  by  rushing  at  the  heads  of  He  rebukes  the  abstinence  of  the  best  citizens  from  local 
the  frightened  horses.  The  man  was  confined  to  bed  for  boards,  and  yet  in  his  preface  he  talks  loftily  of  “  petty 
two  months,  and  during  that  time  his  master  refused  to  growls  in  one  or  two  small  provincial  communities,**  “  too 
give  him  one  sixpence  of  wages,  refused  even  to  give  a  insignificant  to  deserve  notice  at  the  hands  of  any  one  who 
quart  of  milk  to  the  poor  man*s  half-starved  children.  The  mixed  in  Imperial  politics.”  If  it  is  a  citizen’s  duty  to 
uncivilised  Adam  in  one  s  breast  would  like  to  break  a  few  take  part  in  local  government,  it  cannot  be  his  duty  to  turn 
of  that  master  s  ribs,  and  to  let  him  lie  in  a  quarry  till  they  up  his  nose  at  local  politics.  \Ve  confess  it  seems  to  us  that 
healed.  There  must  be  something  monstrously  wrong  in  a  the  abstinence  of  the  best  citizens  from  municipal  govern- 
system  in  which  public  opinion  allows  such  clod-hearted  ment  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  easy  ridicule  of  beadle- 
behaviour  to  be  possible.  dom  and  bumbledom,  aldermanic  turtle,  and  so  forth,  by 

In  the  first  part  of  his  book  Mr  Heath  puts  us  in  pos-r  smart  writers  with  whom  Mr  Jenkins — who  might  bo  capa- 
session  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry  ;  in  subsequent  chap-  bio  of  better  things — has  chosen  to  ally  himself.  It  does 


ters  he  relates  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  to  introduce  not  appear  the  most  judicious  way  of  encouraging  the  best 
a  new  order  of  things.  It  is  clear  that  though  much  may  citizens  to  take  part  in  municipal  government,  to  talk  loftily 
be  done  to  help  farm-labourers  out  of  the  mire,  they  must  of  Imperial  politics,  and  to  comment  upon  the  tendency  of 


in  the  main,  like  every  other  degraded  class,  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  To  this  fact  the  more  intelligent  of 
them  seem  to  be  fully  alive.  Two  years  ago  the  labourers 
of  Charlcote,  a  small  village  in  Warwickshire,  hit  upon  the 
secret  of  combining  to  extort  better  terms  from  their  em¬ 
ployers,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Barford  to  ask  Joseph 
Arch  to  become  their  leader.  Within  a  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  the  men  of  Wellesbourne  had 
the  courage  to  “  strike  ”  to  enforce  a  modest  demand  for 
23.  8d.  a  day,  payment  for  overtime,  and  a  relaxation  of 
their  long  hours  of  labour.  That  was  on  the  Ilth  of 
March,  1872 ;  by  the  29th  the  agitation  had  spread 
through  all  Warwickshire,  and  the  District  Unions  were 
formed  into  one  Society  called  “  The  Warwickshire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Labourers’  Union.”  The  movement  spread  so 
rapidly  that  two  months  later  it  had  become  national ;  on  the 


knaves  and  fools  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  local  councils. 
Mr  Jenkins  would  do  well  to  allow  such  expressions  as 
beadledom  and  bumbledom,  perhaps  also  ‘‘knaves  and 
fools,”  to  retire  into  the  provinces.  W.  Minto. 
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Uxttory  of  Mary  Stuart^  Queen  of  Scots.  Translated  from  the  orl;4in»l 
and  unpublislied  MS.  of  Professor  Petit,  by  Ciiarlea  de  FtanUre. 
Id  T/ro  Volume.",  4to.  Longman?.  1874. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accuetrs.^  By  John  llosack,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  I^cond  Edition,  much  enlarged.  Blackwood.  1874. 

Wonderful  has  been  the  fascination  exercised  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  death  as  in  life.  After  three  hundred 
years,  and  amid  all  the  urgent  interests  of  the  closing 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  knight  after 
knight,  not  of  her  own  country  only,  but  of  almost  every 


29th  of  May  a  National  Congress  of  Labourers*  Delegates  !  country  in  Europe,  challenging  all  comers  in  her  defence, 
was  held  at  Leamington,  and  was  attended  by  representa-  before  us  we  have  a  Frenchman  declaring  that 

tires  of  twenty-sis  counties.  So  far,  then,  English  farm-  ‘ifo,  more  than  ten  years  he  has  sought  for  and  read  every 
labourers  are  organised  to  help  themselves,  and  they  have  page  on  the  subject  which  chance  put  in  his  way,**  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  slight  advance  in  their  wages,  ..  ransacked  the  libraries  of  Paris,  London,  and 

But  the  fact  IS  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  Edinburgh.”  At  last  he  rises  from  his  labours  and  says 
amelioration  obtained  in  this  way  must  be  slight  so  long  as  that,  though  “for  twenty  years  M.  Miguet  in  France, 
there  IS  an  over-supply  of  farm-labour ;  and  since  it  is  utterly  Froude  in  England,  and  Professor  von  Raumer  in 
vain  to  preach  Malthusianism  to  a  population  so  broken-  Germany  have  swayed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the 
spirited  and  comfortless,  there  is  no  help  for  them  |  fgw  voices  raised  in  Mary’s  defence  have  been  drowned  and 
but  migration  or  emigration.  This  is  fully  recognised,  both  |  jegt  amid  the  outcries  of  her  slanderers,  of  Mary  Stuart  I 


by  the  friends  of  the  labourers  and  by  their  own  Unions.  I  innocence  which  is  still  a  problem  to  many,  not- 

The  generous  and  truly  heroic  efforts  of  Canon  Girdlestone  withstanding  the  works  of  early  writers  and  the  learned 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  North  Devon-  of  Chalmers,  Miss  Strickland,  Wiesener,  Labanoff, 

8hire--so  noble  a  contrast  to  the  weak  and  snobbish  Hosack,”— of  Mr  McNeil  Caird  also  he  might  have 

^haviour  of  too  many  of  his  brother  clergymen— took  the  ^dded,  and  of  Mr  Glassford  Bell.  Apropos  of  such  labours 
direction  of  finding  employment  for  the  wretchedly  paid  jj.  worth  while  briefly  to  consider  whether  they  are 

men  of  his  district  in  the  Northern  Counties,  where  the  jjj  spent 


mining  and  manufacturing  industries  produce  a  greater 
demand  for  labour.  And  the  National  Union,  four  months 
after  its  formation,  turned  its  attention  to  the  prospects  for 
labour  abroad,  and  despatched  300  emigrants  to  New 
Zealand  as  early  as  September,  1872.  The  mission  of  Mr 
Arch  and  Mr  Clayden  to  Canada  last  autumn  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers ;  and  another  mission  is  con¬ 
templated  by  Mr  Arch  this  month  to  the  United  States.* 
So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  current  of  emigration  that  Mr 
Heath,  who  approaches  all  questions  relating  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  which  he  has  become  the  historian  in  an  eminently 


But  first,  a  few  remarks  more  directly  on  Professor  Petit’s 
work.  Its  most  valuable  part,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  the 
Dissertations  and  Proofs  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
For  here  we  have  the  evidence  and  arguments  for  and 
against  the  truth  of  the  accusations  brought  against  the 
Queen  summarily  stated  under  the  titles  “  Riccio,”  ‘‘  Mary 
in  her  relations  with  Darnley  and  Bothwell,”  and  “  Mary 
and  Babington.”  Nothing,  however,  of  any  considerable 
importance  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  case  made  for 
her  by  Mr  Hosack,  who  has  given  in  his  second  edition  a 
great  many  documents  hitherto  not  only  unpublished  but 


fair  and  impartial  spirit,  feels  bound  to  devote  a  chapter  to  undeciphered,  together  with  two  unfinished  sonnets  by  the 
considering  the  danger  of  serious  depopulation.  Queen,  and  an  interesting  fragment  of  an  essay  on  “  Adver- 

With  Mr  Heath’s  book  we  have  associated  a  lecture  gity,**compo8ed,  as  would  appear,  while  a  prisoner  at  Char Iley 
delivered  by  Mr  Jenkins  in  various  parts  of  America  Professor  Petit’s  work  also,  though  ambitiously 

and  Canada,  the  title  of  which  connects  it  with  the  named*  a  ‘  History,*  is  wholly  wanting  in  that  breadth  of 
same  seamy  side  of  English  enterprise,  energy,  and  intellectual  view  and  manysidedness  of  moral  sympathy 
prosperity.  This  lecture  is  a  manifesto,  succinct,  elo-  ^j^ich  distinguishes  the  historian,  rightly  so  named,  from 
quent,  and  picturesque,  of  Mr  Jenkins’s  political  views  annalist  or  chronicler.  Knox,  for  instance,  is 

—an  attack  on  Vested  Interests,  Privilege,  Poor-Laws,  gpoken  of  as  but  a  “ferocious  preacher;”  and,  though  in 
and  Strong  Drink.  With  much  that  Mr  Jenkins  says  we  theological  opinion  we  possibly  differ  from  the  great 

*  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  pamphlets  on  the  reformer  much  more  than  even  Professor  Petit,  whis  appears 
^•onies  of  Colorado  and  the  Westward  Current  of  Population  in  a  mode  of  treatment  much  more  injurious  to  the  autnor  oi 


In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  pamphlets  on  the  reformer  muen  more  than  eve  ,  ,  .  *  *' 

Uionies  of  Colorado  and  the  Westward  Current  of  Population  in  a  mode  of  treatment  much  more  injurious  to  tne  autnor  oi 
tne  United  States,  published  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  than  to  its  object. 

at  the  LaZ*oi/riVeics  office,  I  Long  Acre;  also  the  official  pamphlet  the  worth  of  all  such  labours.  Why, 

-me  readers  may  ask,  trouble  u.  with  a  uotice  of  such 
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respect  to  a  character  over  which  there  has  been  so  much 
wrangling  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  final  and  true  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  reached.  And  though  I  by  no  means  accent 
the  dictum  of  Carlyle — “  History  is  the  essence  of  innumer¬ 
able  biographies  ” — yet  unquestionably  a  well-proportioned 
blending  of  biographical  detail  with  the  larger  forms  and 
broader  lights  and  shades  in  which  great  general  move¬ 
ments  are  set  forth  would  be  the  ideal  of  History-writing. 

Nor  is  it  possible  but  to  find  in  those  facts  with  respect 
to  this  Queen  of  Scots  on  which  all  are  agreed,  ground  for 
and  justification  of  the  most  patient  biographical  research! 
For  in  every  stage  of  her  career  she  must  still,  as  in  life 
fascinate  all  hearts.  In  her  youth,  at  the  most  elegant 
Court  in  Europe,  beautiful  and  beloved,  proud,  chivalrous 
and  unselfish ;  first  in  the  ball-room  and  the  hunting-field* 
but  no  less  first,  for  her  age,  in  every  learned  art  and 
accomplishment ;  singing,  while  she  accompanied  herself 
on  the  lute,  songs  of  her  native  land  or  verses  of  her  own 
composition ;  reading  Homer  and  Virgil,  Ariosto  and 
Petrarch ;  and  arguing  in  Latin  with  Master  Francois  du 
Faix,  rector  of  the  University,  for  the  free  teaching  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  women  as  well  as  men.  Then  comes  the 
short  but  stormy  period  of  her  life  in  Scotland  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  her  innocence  or  her  guilt,  as  she  stands  accused  of 
the  foulest  charges.  And,  finally,  the  long  years  of  her 
imprisonment,  borne  with  heroic  fortitude,  and,  even  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  her  existence,  and  when  she  hailed  the 
prospect  of  the  scaffold  as  a  blessed  relief,  with  such  a 
calm  assurance  of  the  verdict  that  would  ultimately  be  pro¬ 
nounced  between  her  and  her  enemies,  as  is  in  itself  no  small 
evidence  of  her  innocence  of  the  most  heinous  at  least 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge.  “  The  theatre  of  the 
world,”  she  reminded  her  judges  at  Fotheringay,  “is  wider 
than  the  realm  of  England.”  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  a  woman,  thus  appealing  to  the  verdict  of 
posterity,  has  not  appealed  in  vain. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hosack : — “  In  regions 
uninhabited  or  unknown  when  she  uttered  these  words — 
on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  busy  cities  of 
the  Far  West — the  story  of  her  life  excites  as  deep  an 
interest  as  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as 
beauty  and  intellect,  a  kindly  spirit  in  prosperity,  and  match¬ 
less  heroism  in  misfortune  attract  the  sympathies  of  men, 
this  illustrious  victim  of  sectarian  violence  and  barbarous 
statecraft  will  ever  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  her  sex.”  One  word  only  I  have  to  add  to  this. 
The  tragedy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  loses  all  its  real 
grandeur  if  we  see  with  but  the  jaundiced  eye  of  partisan 
sympathy  the  factions  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
hear  but  as  a  rude  and  discordant  noise  the  vast  Wagnerian 
chorus  that  weaves  itself  around  the  wild  and  passionful 
melodies  of  the  life  of  the  heroine  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

J.  S.  Stuabt-Glennie. 


book  ?  Is  it  not  an  egregious  waste  of  time  devoting  years 
of  research  and,  in  some  cases,  great  talents  to  unravelling 
the  mystery  of  the  character  and  proving  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  this  bewitching  Mary  Stuart  ?  May  we  not 
content  ourselves  with  but  a  general  picturing  of  her  as  a 
fascinatingly  beautiful  woman,  a  charmingly  gifted  and 
passionful  spirit,  and  a  tragically  unfortunate  Queen  ?  Is 
this  not  enough — this,  which  is  incontestably  true  ?  And, 
as  to  more,  may  we  not  at  once,  and  without  any  deep 
historical  research,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
probably  neither  such  a  traitress  as  Mr  Swinburne  in  his 
fine  tragedy  represents  as  Ohastelard’s  perdition,  nor  such 
an  heroic  and  immaculate  martyr  as  Professor  Petit  believes 
that  he  has  proved  her,  but  simply  a  woman,  and  a  combi¬ 
nation,  therefore,  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint  ?  Well,  this 
we  may  admit,  that  there  has  been  exaggeration  on  both 
sides  in  the  representation  of  her  character. 

Still,  the  more  we  look  into  the  subject,  the  more  we 
shall  become  convinced  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  giving 
the  most  laborious  research  in  order  to  secure,  not  merely  a 
true  and  general,  but  a  true  and  detailed  portraiture  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  For  of  all  the  important  eras  of  History, 
the  Sixteenth  Century  must  to  us  be  the  most  important,  as 
the  initial  century  of  the  Modern  Revolution ;  and  of  this 
great  era  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  heroine.  A  book 
really  entitled  to  call  itself,  like  this  of  Professor  Petit’s,  a 
*  Ilistory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,’  would  therefore  be  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  historical  science.  It 
would  present  the  glorious  struggle  of  that  age,  so  multi¬ 
form  in  its  aspects,  and  so  uniform  in  its  aims,  in  all  those 
great  historical  relations  a  realising  knowledge  of  which 
raises  one  utterly  above  mere  partisan  sympathies.  For 
the  great  sixteenth  century  struggle  was  not  merely 
between  Papist  and  Protestant.  In  this  sixteenth  century 
we  again  find,  on  a  large  view  of  the  general  history  of 
civilisation,  another  of  those  remarkable  and  so  instructive 
synchronisms  between  the  histories  of  western  and  of 
eastern  civilisation  ;  synchronisms  scarcely  at  all,  if  at  all, 
as  yet  adequately  noticed.  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  Semitic  ideas  first  established  their 
dominancy  over  the  Aryan  race,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West ;  in  the  West,  in  their  modified  form  as  Christianity ; 
in  the  East,  in  their  most  absolute  form  as  Islam.  And  in 
this  sixteenth  century,  we  find  not  in  the  West  only,  but 
also  in  the  East ;  not  in  Europe  only,  though  there  no  doubt 
chiefly,  but  also  in  India  and  Persia,  the  beginning  of  a 
great  revolt  against  these  ideas,  and  a  fresh  outburst  of 
distinctively  Aryan  thought  and  endeavour  in  a  revival  of 
learning,  a  rebirth  of  philosophy,  a  renaissance  of  art,  a 
reformation  of  religion,  and  a  renewal  of  society.  Now,  at 
the  very  heart  of  all  this  great  struggle  in  its  vrestern  and 
chief  development,  related  to,  and  in  correspondence  with 
all  the  monarchs  and  chief  princes  of  Europe,  and  with  a 
personal  history  and  fate  that  greatly  influenced,  and  were 
in  turn  greatly  influenced  by  all  the  great  events  of  the  time, 
from  its  Spanish  Armadas  and  Bartholomew  Massacres 
downwards,  was  this  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  of 
women,  an  independent  sovereign,  but,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  a  life,  at  first  gay  and  full  of  sunshine,  then 
stormy,  passionful,  and  troubled,  the  prisoner  of  a  sister- 
queen.  Surely  it  were  a  great  achievement  to  write  the 
history  of  this  sixteenth  century,  as  it  might,  but  has  yet 
to  be  written,  with  due  breadth  of  philosophical  view  and 
historical  knowledge,  and  yet  with  such  worthily  illustrative 
personal  detail  as  might  be  given  by  treating  the  great 
general  movement  in  direct  relation  to  its  chief  heroine  and 
victim.  It  is  as  a  contribution  to,  and  as  a  means  of 
rendering  possible  such  a  work  that  we  welcome  such 
researches  as  those  of  Mr  Hosack,  and  those  even,  though 
in  their  results  so  much  less  valuable,  of  Professor  Petit. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  such  general  grounds  that  we  may 
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The  recent  work  of  Dr  Clarke  on  the  education  of  gi**l®  hw 
called  forth  a  host  of  antagonists,  who  teke  issue  with  its  fwts 
and  theories,  and  insist  upon  the  capacity  of  women  for  grades 
of  intellectual  culture  fully  as  high  as  the  other  sex  is 
tent  to  attain.  The  discussion  thus  aroused  promise  to  na 
a  salutary  effect  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  thongbti 
consideration  of  the  w’hole  subject  of  woman’s 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  light  that  can  be 
from  recent  experience  and  scientific  research.  Dr  Clar  , 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  an  observant  physician, 
tained  that  the  physical  constitution  of  woman  is  not  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  severe  strain  required  by  a^  univerw  y 
education.  The  writers  of  the  essays  collected  in  tne 
volumes  whose  titles  head  our  list  are  for  the  m 
part  teachers  w’ho  claim  the  right  to  set  their  large  e^pe 
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rience  agaiust  the  doctor's  theorising,  and  who  in  this 
respect  have  the  advantage  over  him  in  the  argument.  One 
of  them,  Mrs  I^utnam^  Jacobi,  is  herself  a  physician,  and 
encounters  the  doctor  vigorously  upon  his  own  ground  in  her 
essay  on  *  Mental  Action  and  Physical  Health,’  in  which  she 
insists  that  he  is  under  the  same  chivalrous,  sentimental 
glamour  which  distinguished  Michelet,  and  accuses  him  of 
exaggerating  facts  and  indulging  in  hasty  generalisations. 
Any  apparent  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  intellectual 
labour  may  be  overcome  in  the  case  of  women  just  as  in  that 
of  men,  she  argues,  by  greater  attention  to  intellectual 
development  over  that  of  the  emotions  ;  and  she  is  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  her  assertion  that  brain-work  is  conducive  to  the 
physical  health  of  women.  The  experience  of  Michigan 
University,  where  young  women  have  for  years  pursued  the 
same  collegiate  studies  as  young  men,  and  recited  in  the  same 
classes,  is  referred  to  in  many  of  the  essays.  The  success  of 
the  experiment,  if  experiment  it  can  now  be  called,  of  the  co¬ 
education  of  the  sexes  at  that  institution,  as  far  as  the  mental 
results  are  concerned,  cannot  be  questioned,  and  a  similar 
admission  must  be  made  in  regard  to  Oberlin  College  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  about  1,200  students  of  both  sexes  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course  of  studies,  and  also  to  a  number  of  less- 
known  colleges  in  the  West.  The  chief  value  of  these  essays  is 
not  so  much  in  their  discussion  of  the  intellectual  as  of  the 
physiological  side  of  the  question,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
mortuary  and  health  statistics  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
statements  of  teachers  employed  in  them,  and  in  many  semi¬ 
naries  where  girls  are  educated  apart,  but  in  the  severer  col¬ 
lege  studies,  are  effectively  brought  in  to  prove  that  the  evils 
predicted  by  Dr  Clarke  from  such  systems  of  education  do 
not  occur  in  actual  experience.  In  the  opening  essay,  by 
Miss  Brackett,  of  the  volume  edited  by  her,  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  American  girls, 
who  are  described  as  more  nervous  and  more  sensitive  than 
their  European  sisters,  wdth  greater  activity  of  the  thinking 
pow’ers,  and  as  needing  in  their  education  more  of  restraint 
than  of  stimulus.  They  are  said  to  combine  French  verve 
and  force  with  Teutonic  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  and 
Miss  Brackett  argues  that  no  educational  system  based  upon 
European  models  is  adapted  to  their  proper  training. 

The  readers  of  Miss  Alcott’s  ‘  Little  Men  ’  will  have  plea¬ 
sant  memories  of  the  description  of  the  school  at  Plumley  and 
the  singular  methods  employed  by  the  kindly  old  master  to 
train  the  minds  of  his  little  flock,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  school  actually  exist^  in  Boston  a  generation 
ago,  and  that  the  master  was  none  other  than  Miss  Alcott’s 
own  father.  It  was  in  1834  that  Mr  Alcott  tried  his  remark¬ 
able  experiment  of  applying  the  Socratic  method  of  instruct¬ 
ing  by  dialogues  to  the  education  of  small  children.  Miss 
Peabody,  who  has  since  become  widely  known  as  the  leading 
American  apostle  of  Froebel’s  Kindergarten  system,  was  his 
assistant.  She  published  in  1835  a  volume  giving  an  account 
of  the  success  of  the  novel  experiment,  and  this  book  is  now 
reprinted  at  Miss  Alcott’s  suggestion.  The  tendency  among 
leading  educators  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  old  artificial 
ways  of  teaching,  and  to  seek  for  more  natural  methods,  causes 
the  book  to  be  received  with  far  more  interest  than  it  created 
when  it  first  appeared.  Mr  Alcott’s  system,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  borrowed  his  leading  idea  from  the  Greek  philosophers, 
was  entirely  unique.  His  school-room  was  a  beautiful  apart¬ 
ment,  with  a  bjtsso-relievo  head  of  Christ  over  his  own  desk, 
and  copies  of  the  great  allegorical  studies  and  pictures  around 
the  walls.  The  children  sat  in  a  double  semi-circle  about 
him.  He  threw  aside  the  ordinary  text-books,  and  used  such 
simple  classics  as  the  Bible  parables,  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 

*  Krummacher’s  Fables,’  and  Miss  Edgw’orth’s  ‘  Story  of 
Flank  ’  as  a  basis  for  questioning  and  conversation  on  the 
words  and  lessons  of  the  stories.  The  results  he  i)roduced  in 
developing  a  capacity  for  profound  and  original  thought  and 
poetical  insight  in  the  children  seemed  marvellous.  Aliss 
Peabody,  after  describing  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  of  the  young  pupils  under 
this  teaching,  thoughtfully  observes  that  a  method  so  largely 
metaphysical  and  introspective  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  not  exceptionally  rare  mental  and 
spiritual  gifts.  The  school  flourished  for  two  or  three  years, 
aud  then  went  down  in  the  midst  of  the  outcry  which  Boston 
orthodoxy  set  up  against  Mr  Alcott  when  he  published  his 
‘  Conversations  on  the  Gospels.’ 

The  publication  of  a  new  biography  of  Theodore  Parker 
80  many  years  after  his  death  is  a  good  evidence  of  the 
enduring  character  of  the  impress  the  great  Liberal  preacher 
of  New  England  left  upon  the  American  mind.  The  present 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  devoted  personal  friend,  who  as  a 
disciple  of  the  faith  Mr  Parker  taught,  and  himself  a  popular 
preacher  of  similar  advanced  unorthodox  ideas,  might  be 
expected  to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  friend  and  master,  and  with  his  efforts  to  inculcate 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  Mr  Frothingham  is  to 
produce  a  fresh  vivid  portrait  of  the  man  that  ^all  enable 


the  reader  to  appreciate  the  rare  power  and  beauty  of  hi* 
character,  and  understand  the  secret  of  the  remarkable 
personal  influence  he  exerted  on  all  around  him.  Incidentally 
the  facts  of  his  public  career  are  brought  in,  and  sufficient 
extr^vets  are  given  from  his  journals  and  correspondence  to 
show  the  evolution  of  his  thought  and  the  growth  of  his 
religious  ideas.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  the 
biographer  has  not  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  spread  of  those 
ideas  since  Mr  Parker’s  death,  and  to  their  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  times ;  but  perhaps 
he  considered  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was 
extraneous  to  the  plan  of  his  book.  The  following  extract 
strikingly  contrasts  the  oratorical  powers  of  Mr  Parker  with 
those  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  gi*eate8t  living  pulpit 
celebrity  of  the  United  States  : — 

Mr  Beecher  is  undoubtedly  a  more  popular  speaker  than  Mr 
Parker  was  ;  he  is  more  eagerly  sought  after,  more  widely  known 
among  the  “common  people,”  more  potential  through  his  word. 
Yet  Beecher  owes  much  of  his  popularity  to  qualities  that  gave 
Parker  his  fame — to  his  humanity,  his  big-heartedness,  his  feeling 
for  nature,  his  simplicity,  his  independence,  his  humour.  But  the 
obstacles  he  has  to  contend  with  are  nothing  as  compared  with 
those  that  stood  in  Parker’s  way :  in  fact,  he  has  no  difficulties  at 
all.  He  is  not  a  reformer,  an  innovator,  a  teacher  of  new  or 
unwelcome  truths,  a  champion  of  unwelcome  principles.  The 
popular  drift  befriends  him.  His  equivocal  position  as  minister  of 
an  orthodox  Congregational  society  makes  him  attractive  to  both 
Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Not  being  Radical  enough  to  shock 
the  former,  nor  Conservative  enough  to  displease  the  latter,  he 
retains  people  of  all  descriptions,  much  as  the  English  Broad 
Churchman  gathers  Episcopalians  and  Unitarians  alike  into  his 
fold.  Such  persons  as  Theodore  Parker  assembled — persons  whom 
he  culled  from  the  unchurched,  the  unbelieving,  the  protesting-— 
are  a  minority  in  Mr  Beecher’s  congregation.  Such  a  ministry  is 
not  for  them  ;  they  want  more  knowledge,  more  courage,  more 
devotion  to  reform,  more  boldness  of  speculation,  more  incisive¬ 
ness  of  speech,  more  living  vigour  of  address.  Parker,  while  fully 
Beecher’s  equal  in  humour,  wit,  vivacity,  playfulness,  was  greatly 
his  superior  in  wealth  of  mental  resource,  in  depth  of  feeling,  in 
force  of  emotion  ;  and  in  moral  earnestness  he  was  so  vastly 
before  him,  that  the  two  men  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath.  Beecher  is  the  Spurgeon  of  America;  Parker  was  its 
Martin  Luther.  With  a  wealthy  congregation  like  that  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  what  would  not  Parker  have  done  for  mankind  ! 
Beecher  entertains  the  country ;  Parker  instructed  and  moulded 
it.  The  former  is  an  object  of  interest  and  admiration :  the  latter 
was  an  object  of  love  and  fear.  Where  the  former  causes  a  titilla- 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  community,  the  latter  ploughed  a  deep 
furrow  in  its  soil. 

‘The  Wetherel  Affair’  will  disappoint  the  admirers  of  Mr 
De  Forest’s  previous  works.  When  he  published  ‘Kate 
Beaumont,’  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  critics  welcomed  him 
as  the  coming  American  novelist,  whose  advent  had  been  long 
hoped  for.  The  book  was  enthusiastically  praised  for  its 
faithful  pictures  of  the  peculiar,  half-feudal  ana  half-modern, 
phase  of  life  w’hich  existed  in  the  Southern  States  before 
the  war,  for  its  admirable  sketches  of  character,  and  its  un¬ 
flagging  dramatic  interest.  The  public  waited  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  whether  the  work  was  only  a  phenomenal  pro¬ 
duction,  or  the  forerunner  of  others  that  would  fulfil  its 
promise  by  enriching  American  literature  with  the  element  of 
original  fiction  which  it  so  noticeably  lacks.  The  verdict 
upon  *  Overland,’  which  appeared  about  a  year  later,  was  that, 
if  it  did  not  increase  the  estimate  of  the  author’s  genius  formed 
by  ‘  Kate  Beaumont,’  it  in  no  way  diminished  it.  'This  story 
exhibited  the  same  happy  faculty  for  sketching  chameters  so 
as  to  fix  them  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  and  the  same  dramatic 
management  of  the  dialogue  that  were  observable  in  Mr  De 
Forest’s  first  novel ;  and  it  brought  out  a  talent  for  striking 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  which  was  given  free  play  by 
placing  the  charactei-s  of  the  story  amid  the  wild,  imposing, 
fantastic,  and,  in  some  localities,  almost  demoniac  scenery  of  the 
vast  region  of  mountain  and  desert  that  occupies  the  heart  of  the 
North-American  continent.  The  present  volume  deals  with 
much  more  commonplace  people,  who  live  in  the  centres  of 
civilisation,  and  w’ho  consequently  lack  the  picturesque 
adjuncts  of  extraordinary  natural  surroundings,  or  provindal 
manners.  Nevertheless,  the  characters  are  distinctly  in¬ 
dividualised,  and  the  plot  is  absorbing,  although  a  little 
forced.  The  book,  compared  with  its  predecessors,  reads  too 
much  like  a  piece  of  job-work, — like  the  effort  of  a  practical 
literary  workman,  rather  than  the  production  of  a  genius. 
Still,  it  is  much  superior  to  most  of  the  current  fiction  of  the 
day  ;  and  we  should  undoubtedly  like  it  better  if  we  had  not 
the  right  to  expect  better  things  of  its  author. 

E.  V.  Smallet. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

The  series  of  winter  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  waa 
concluded  on  April  25th  with  the  benefit  concert  of  Mr 
Manns,  the  meritorious  conductor  of  this  in  many  respects 
highly  praiseworthy  institution.  A  numerous  a4emb^2e 
attended,  and  seemed  greatly  to  appreciate  the  rich  and  varied 
gifts  of  Mr  Manns’s  programme.  The  first  item  was  a 
selection  from  Schumann’s  music  to  “  Manfred,”  consistinw  of 
the  overture  and  three  pieces  of  incidental  music.  The 


the  dramatic  selection,  Mr  Manns s choice  can  scarcely  bean- 
proved  of,  particularly  as  this  was  the  first  occasion  of 
its  being  played  in  England.  Either  the  whole  ought  to  have 
been  given,  or  at  least  some  connecting  link  shown  amongst 
the  different  pieces,  which,  as  it  was,  must  have  appeared 
totally  incoherent  to  those  unprovided  with  a  book  of  the 
words.  Even  the  touture  of  hearing  Byron’s  verses  spouted 
by  a  mediocre  actor  would  seem  preferable,  with  a  view  to 
artistic  consistency,  to  having  the  music  to  the  “Adjuration 
to  the  Witch  of  the  Alps”  performed  without  this  ad¬ 
juration  •  itself :  the  play  of  “Hamlet”  without  a  Hamlet 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  8ai<l,  iu  justice  to  Mr  Manns 
that  the  so-called  melodrama  has  iu  this  case  been  very 
freely  treated  by  Schumann,  and  that,  in  consequence 
the  music  without  the  words  may  sound  well  enough  to  such 
as  do  not  care  to  inquire  what  it  means.  We  have  quite  lately 
(see  Examiner y  Jan.  17th)  expressed  our  admiration  of 
Schumann’s  “Manfred”  music,  but  we  were  by  no  means 
surprised,  nor  even  disappointed,  at  the  cold  reception  it  met 
with  on  the  part  of  the  audience  under  such  circumstances. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  programme  was  Gounod's 
March,  “The  Funeral  of  a  Mariouette,”  conducted  by  the 
composer,  an<l  enthusiastically  demanded  da  capo  by  the 
audience.  VVe  had  lieard  M.  Gounod  play  the  same  piece  on 
the  piano  at  one  of  his  own  concerts,  but  had,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  failed  to  perceive  the  rich  vein  of  the  most  charmingand 
graceful  fun  pervading  the  whole  diminutive  organism.  Our 
greater  appreciation  this  time  we  ascribe  to  two  causes,  one  of 
them  being  the  most  subtle  and  hunoorous  instrumentation  of 
the  piece,  which  admirably  sustains  its  mock-tragic  character, 
and  the  other,  the  absence  of  a  long  descriptive  prodrome  full 
of  incidental  detail.  This  is  apt  to  encumber  the  hearer’s 
attention  and  divert  it  from  the  main  idea,  which  is  suffii- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  suggestive  title  of  the  piece.  Music 
inten(ied  for  the  description  of  actual  events,  unless  these 
events  are  bodily  shown  on  the  stage,  seems  to  us  always  to 
imply  an  excessive  strain  on  the  imagination,  and  differs 
in  toto  from  poetic  music,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  even  where  these  emotions  are 
evoked  by  external  appearances :  “  Mehr  Ausdruck  der 
Fmpfindung  als  Malerei,”  iis  Beethoven  apologetically  wrote 
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withered  in  aspect,  and  the  warming-pan  which  she  clutches 
rather  threateningly  she  was  about  to  place  between  the  slieetn 
fearing  the  other  one  would  not  be  home  in  time,  when  lo ! 
he  stumbles  in,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  ruby  on 
his  nose,  and  blurts  out  the  old  excuse,  “Only  been  with 
a  few  friends.”  Two  of  these  stand  grinning  expectantly 

iresently,  and  then  the 


at  the  door ,  .  _ 

poor,  doitit,  feckless  carle  will  be  left  helplessly  alone  with  his 
wife.  The  costume  here  is,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  that  of 
James  I.,  and  it  lends  itself  with  ouaint  readiness  to  such  a 
domestic  incident  as  Mr  Watson  describes.  In  tone  and  art- 
quality  these  two  pictures  are  all  we  could  desire.  W e  do  not 
remember,  indeed,  anything  which  Mr  Watson  has  painted 
at  all  approaching  them  in  completeness.  There  is  another 
interior  in  the  room,  by-the-bye,  which,  for  its  humour  and 
art-merits,  we  should  like  to  class  with  these,  and  that  is  H. 
Helwick’a  “Country  Dancing  Master,  West  of  Ireland”  (59). 
Also  genre  in  character,  though  larger  and  bolder  in  style, 


is  “Un  Chandronnier”  (24),  by  A.  Legros.  This  old  tinker 
mending  his  kettles  by  the  roadside  is  less  hard  and  much 
more  happily  realistic  than  anything  M.  Legros  has  yet 
painted. 

MrT.  Faed,  of  course,  can  be  at  home  with  the  homely  as 
thoroughly  as  any  man  we  know,  and  when  he  enters  his 
lowly  interiors  he  carries  with  him  the  sympathies  of  gentle 
and  simple  ;  but  the  face  of  “The  Sailors  Wife”  (67),  some¬ 
how  or  other,  as  she  sits  by  the  crib  of  her  sleeping  babe, 
lacks,  in  our  eye  at  least,  the  necessary  sentiment.  For  once 
in  his  life  Mr  Faed  has  chosen  the  wrong  model  ;  but  he  more 
than  makes  up  for  this  slip  by  his  divinely  human  picture  of 
“  Forgiven  ”  (227)  in  Gallery  No.  III.  He  has  not  been  strung 
to  finer  or  nobler  issues  since  he  painted  that  memorable 
work,  “  From  Dawn  to  Sunset.” 

Another  artist  who  comes  to  the  frt)nt  like  a  giant  refreshed 
is  K  M.  Ward  ;  and  although  “  Marie  Antoinette’s  Last  Re¬ 
pose  in  the  Prison  of  the  Conciergerie  in  1796”  may  not  be  so 
ambitious  as  his  large  work  of  “  Charles  II.  and  Lady  Rachel 
Russell  ”  (252),  in  Gallery  No.  III.,  the  picture  is  so  pene¬ 
trated  with  intelligence  and  insight,  and  so  alive  with  true 
historic  sentiment,  that  we  cannot  but  class  it  with  the  very 
best  of  his  triumphs  in  the  noble  field  of  tragedy.  Her 
silvery-grey  locks,  and  the  scissors  that  severed  them  from 
her  beautiful  head,  lie  on  a  rude  deal  table  at  her  bedside. 
“  She  feared  that  her  body,  attenuated  by  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  illness,  might  prove  traitor  to  the  force  of  her 
mind,  so  she  asked  for  some  refreshments.  They  brought 
her  a  chicken,  of  which  she  ate  a  wing,  and  haying  thrown  her¬ 
self  on  the  bed,  dressed  as  she  was  (this  was  in  a  white  gown 
with  black  wristband,  black  sash,  and  black  fillet  round  her 
white  hair),  wrapped  up  her  feet,  and  slept.”  Such  is  the 
narrative  of  De  Guntard,  and  it  but  gains  in  pathos  when 
transferred  to  the  canvas  of  E.  M.  Ward.  C.  S.  Lidderdale’s 
“Proscribed  Priest”  (81)  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the 
last-named  work,  were  it  only  for  the  fact  that  it  iilusti*ates 
the  same  epoch.  The  patient  father,  haggjird  and  v|orn,  sits 
in  a  fisherman’s  loft  among  the  nets,  and,  watch  in  hand, 
waits  the  time  of  refreshment,  or,  maybe,  of  release.  This 
interior,  like  K.  Barnard’s  No.  60,  is  capitally  painted.  Close 
to  it  hangs  H.  Cameron’s  mother  and  two  children  Going 
to  the  Well”  (83),  a  simple  subject,  simply  yet  tunefully 
treated.  Miss  E.  Clacy,  too,  hus  attained  to  considerable 
harmony  of  colour  in  her  “  Vesper  Song  ”  (90),  a  young  lady 
in  red-brown  dress  playing  on  an  organ  in  a  stately  tapestried 
apartment ;  and  Miss  J.  Maegregor — ^why,  by  the  way. 


ART. 

THB  ROTAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Turning  to  the  left,  with  catalogue  in  hand,  on  entering 
Gallery  No.  I.  we  note  a  well  considered  landscape  by 
J.  Smart,  which  he  calls  “  The  Pass  of  the  Cateran  ”  (2),  in 
which  we  see  a  herd  of  cattle  being  driven  by  armed 
caterans  through  a  dark,  misty  mountain  gorge.  The  gloom 
and  mystery  of  the  scene  are  well  caught,  and  this  episode  of 
a  bygone  time  is  fairly  realised.  J.  C.  Hook’s  “Kelp- 
Burners”  (14)  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Shetland  commends 
itself  to  the  visitor  for  its  simple  l  ealisra.  Three  such  peasant 
girls  may  be  seen  any  time  during  the  fitting  season  at  a  like 
occupation  on  these  far  northern  shores ;  but  when  the 
tourist  has  reached  such  a  spot— and  there  and  back  in  the 
most  comfoi’table  manner  need  not  cost  him  more  than  ten 
pounds — the  green  of  the  sea  will  not  be  more  lovely  in  its 
paleness,  nor  the  odour  of  the  seaweed  more  invigorating  in 
its  freshness,  than  the  imaginative  visitor  will  find  theiu  on 
the  canvas  before  him.  In  another  sea  picture  by  the 
same  artist  a  little  farther  on,  and  which  he  calls  “  tinder 
the  Ijee  of  a  Rock  ”  (26),  the  visitor  will  observe  how  the 
boat  sways  as  the  boy  dips  his  creel  into  the  water.  This 
sense  of  life  and  motion  which  Mr  Hook  conveys  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  as  complete  as  the  sense  of  briny  odour 
with  which  he  fills  the  nostrils.  Peter  Graham  shows  him¬ 
self  also  a  master  in  marine  subjects,  but  in  a  totally 
different  w’alk  to  that  of  Mr  Hook.  It  was  with  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  in  spate  that  Mr  Graham  first  attracted 
attention,  and  this  tendency  to  deal  with  nature  in  her 
angrier  moods  seems  characteristic  of  the  painter.  “Our 
Northern  Walls”  (20)  represents  a  rocky  headland,  such  as 
one  might  see  on  the  western  sides  of  Shetland,  on  which  the 
sea  in  its  fury  has  lashed  itself  iiito  foam.  Nothing  but  an 
Atlantic  wave,  we  imagine,  brought  suddenly  up  by  beetling 
r^ks  in  its  unbroken  roll  of  a  thousand  leagues  could  cover 
them  with  such  mighty  volumes  of  snow-white  spume ;  and 
the  moment  this  thought  break.s  upon  us,  that  moment  we 
feel  how  completely  Mr  Graham  has  triumphed  in  the  vivid 
representation  of  such  tempestuousness  as  only  the  seagull 
and  cormorant  may  face  and  live.  From  this  fearfully 
dazzling  sight  it  is  soothing  to  turn  to  the  “Tide-pools  ”  (36) 
of  G.  F.  Teniswood,  w’hich  lie  shimmering  in  the  moonlight 
among  the  low-lviuf?  rocks,  or  to  “  Eveninir  on  the  Coast  ” 
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Qlancing  roucd  amoog  the  portraits,  before  leaving  this 
room,  we  lind  much  to  admire.  C.  Lutyens  has  thrown 
wonderful  freedom  and  grace  of  movement  into  the  figure  of 
Mrs  Charles  De  Kierzkowska  (1).  She  is  attired  in  pale 
green  trimmed  with  blue,  and  she  stands  before  a  dark 
cabinet  arranging  some  fiowers  in  a  stand.  C.  £.  Perugini 
introduces  us  to  a  brown-eyed  ladv,  in  flowered  sac-dress 
and  mop  cap,  who  sits  in  a  tapestried  room,  and  turns  to  us 
keenly,  but  at  the  same  time  kindlv,  as  she  sips  **  a  cup  of 
tea’*  (13).  Among  the  portraits,  also,  must  be  included,  we 
suspect,  Val.  C.  Prinsep’s  charming  lady  in  black,  who  thinks 
she  has  in  her  fine  Persian  cat,  which  she  presses  lovingly  to 
her  beautiful  face, A  Safe  Confidante  ”  (27).  The  way  in 
which  the  slanting  profile  of  this  lady  is  painted  is  delightful 
to  behold.  The  Countess  of  llchester,  as  presented  to  us  by 
the  Hon.  H.  Graves,  on  the  opposite  wall,  has  a  similar  liking 
for  dumb  animals,  only  in  her  case  it  is  a  black-nosed  pug, 
and  she  holds  him  judiciously  under  her  left  arm.  This  and 
“Mrs  Morant ”  (76),  by  A.  Bacani,  are  both  evidently  suc¬ 
cessful  portraits  ;  and  while  on  the  su^ect,  we  should  like  to 
mention  with  ei^hatic  approval  B.  Herdman’s  “Mowbray, 
son  of  Anthony  Watson,  &q.”  (C3),  “  Frank  May,  Esq.”  (61), 
by  F.  E.  Cotman,  and  especially  C.  P.  Downing’s  “Mrs 
Downing”  (84).  Whether  in  this  last-named  work  it  is  to 
the  sitter  or  to  the  artist  that  we  owe  most  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  ;  perhaps  both  have  contributed  to  our  pleasure. 
The  portrait  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence,  G.C.B.,  by 
J.  £.  Williams,  is  very  lifelike,  and  is  handled  in  a  large 
masterly  way,  and  the  artist  has  not  been  afraid  to  paint  our 
Indian  hero  just  as  he  found  him,  slate-coloured  trousers  and 
all.  The  colour  of  this  item  of  dress,  or  garment,  or  whatever 
else  we  ought  to  call  it,  helps  the  picture  very  much,  and 
the  portrait  will  find  a  worthy  resting  place  in  the  Board- 
room  of  the  London  School  Board,  which  is  shortly  to 
be  erected  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  H.  T.  Wells 
has  given  us  a  wonderfully  virile  representation  of  Philip 
Worsley,  Esq.,  but  what  end  he  gaius  by  throwing  the  fine 
manly  face  of  his  sitter  into  deep  shadow  we  can  scarcely 
see.  Surely  W.  W.  Ouless  was  far  wiser  when  he  painted  the 
quiet  benignant  face  of  William  Sale,  Esq.,  (19),  in  full  free 
light.  Not  forgetting  that  G.  F.  Watts,  our  grejit  master  in 
f>ortraiture,  has  a  noble  likeness  of  the  Eev.  James  Mar- 
tineau  (51),  and  another  of  Mrs  Le  Strange  (44),  in  the  same 
room,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  William  Sale,  Esq., 
is  the  finest  presentment  of  a  man  upon  canvas  w'e 
have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  graceful  action  of  the 
hands,  the  quiet  repose  of  the  attitude,  the  serene  air  about 
the  head,  and  the  Millais-like  modelling  throughout  are 
simply  admirable.  Opposite  this  hangs  W.  P.  Frith’s  delightful 
portrait  of  “Panjela”  (74) — Hichardsou’s  Pamela,  the 
“  beautiful  young  damsel  ”  whose  name  to  our  great  grand¬ 
mothers  was  a  synonym  for  virtue  itself.  The  frank  faced 
creature  in  her  plain  black  and  white  dress  and  mop  cap, 
who  sits  thoughtfully  with  her  elbow  on  the  round  table 
at  which  she  has  been  writing,  draws  the  visitor  to  her 
lovingly;  and  having  walked  up  andlooked  into  her  innocent 
face,  he  would  fain  take  her  hand  were  she  only  to  proffer  it. 
We  never  saw  a  subject  wliich  Mr  Frith’s  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  suited  better,  and  we  have  to  thank  most  heartily  the 
hangers  who  placed  it  where  it  is  ;  for  it  hangs  between 
“Scotch  Firs”  (68),  and  “  Winter  Fuel”  (75),  and  these  are 
the  two  famous  landscapes  of  J.  E.  Millais.  Our  admiration 
of  these  two  pictures,  feeling  ns  we  do  that  they  are  faithful 
transcripts,  or  rather  translations,  of  such  forest  fact  and 
incident  as  may  be  seen  in  Perthshire  any  day,  is  great 
indeed.  The  boles  of  the  firs  which  shoot  up  straight  and 
dark  are  studies  of  themselves,  and  the  glimpse  of  lovely  sky 
we  get  through  the  stately  stems  is  simply  delicious.  The 
species  of  heather  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  is  precisely  the 
sort  that  would  grow  in  such  a  place,  and  all  the  facts  aerial 
and  material  peculiar  to  the  spot  liave  been  dealt  with  by 
the  artist  patiently,  lovingly,  and  triumphantly. 

Our  [only  wish  is  that  here  and  there  from  the  fir-tree 
trunks  he  had  chipped  a  scale  of  bark,  were  it  only  that  their 
blackness  might  have  been  relieved  by  a  speck  or  two  of  that 
brown  red  peculiar  to  the  fir  when  the  outer  cuticle  of  its 
bark  is  grazed.  Nobody  knows  all  this  better  than  Mr 
Millais  ;  and  if  he  thought  the  introduction  of  such  relief 
inexpedient,  no  doubt  he  is  right.  In  “  Winter  Fuel,”  a 
waggon  laden  with  the  felled  trunks  of  the  birk,  and  to 
whose  delicate  silver  bark  still  clings  the  various  coloured 
lichen,  he  is  equally  detailed  and  exact,  only  we  think 
the  red-hooded  child,  who  sits  on  the  cart  along  with 
the  faithful  collie,  is  scarcely  up  in  finish  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  picture  equally  near  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  same  plane.  For  instance,  in  walking  up  to  the  picture, 
you  discover  that  the  child’s  hand  is  a  painted  hand  before 
you  discover  that  the  bark  is  only  painted  bark  ;  and  as  Mr 
Millais  cheats  our  senses  so  charmingly  in  the  one  case,  why 
not  in  the  other  ?  The  axe,  and  pail,  and  napkin,  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  might  have  been  a  little  more  pro¬ 


nounced  without,  we  think,  hurting  the  general  effect.  Th^ 
green  rushy  meadow,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  almrSt 
birk  clad  heights  beyond,  the  heights  themselves,  and 
sky,  are  all  treated  as  Millais  treats  what  ha 
more  can  we  say  in  their  praise  ?  If  Mr 
Hook  lets  us  sniff  the  briny  air  of  ocean,  Mr  Millais  touche 
our  olfactories  with  the  aroma  of  the  birk,  and  fills  JZ 
lungs  with  a  blast  of  Highland  air.  Monsignor  CJapel— 
man,  we  are  told,  all  powerful  within  the  gates  of 


the  distant 
likes ;  and  what 


jLuau,  wc  iuc  wiKif  nii  puwenui  wii^Qin  tne  gates  of  thi^ 
Vatican,  where  he,  whose  bust  stands  on  the  cabinet,  resides 
or,  as  some  say,  is  imprisoned  ;  and,  if  one  might  judge  of 
that  clear  cut,  keen  face,  a  man  likely  to  have  some  weicht 
without  the  gates — looks  down  upon  us  graciously  at  we 
leave  the  gallery.  How  becoming  are  those  church  vestments 
of  lilac  and  white  !  Let  us  doff  to  him,  and  his  all-accom¬ 
plished  friend,  A.  Yvon,  as  we  pass. 

John  Forbes-Eobkrtson. 


THE  DRAMA. 


STAGE  RETROGRESSION. 

Good  looks  and  bank-notes  give  fair  promise  of  monopo¬ 
lising  the  English  stage.  Sadly  as  we  want  it,  talent,  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  either  of  beauty  or  of  lucre,  is  at  a  discount  • 
whilst  managers  pay  not  so  much  for  professional  proficiency 
as  for  the  probabilities  of  popularity.  The  elements  which 
constitute  success  nowadays  are  painfully  apparent ; — a  pretty 
face  (which  bides  a  multitude  of  defects),  a  nonchalant  man¬ 
nerism  (which  is  commonly  attractive),  self-possession,  as  it  is 
mildly  termed  (which  goes  down  for  experience),  and  the 
capability  of  dazzling  audiences  by  frequent  changes  of  gor¬ 
geous  costumes  ; — the  tout  ensemble  constituting  the  only 
claim  which  its  happy  possessors  have  to  pre- eminence,  and 
obtaining  for  them  the  coveted  honour  of  being  dabbed 
“  stars.”  The  English  stiige  once  bore  the  proud  and  well- 
merited  title  of  “  Educator  of  the  people.”  It  was  considered 
then  to  possess  a  facility  for  exercising  moral  influences  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  half  so  extensively 
by  other  means.  This  was  a  strong  point,  and  on  this  ground 
— in  somewhat  ascetic  days — the  stage  was  easily  defended 
against  all  attacks.  Plays  were  written  not  merely  to  amuse 
but  to  instruct,  and  their  representation  led  either  to  some 
moral  conclusion  or  the  scarification  of  some  existing  eviL 
The  drama  pursuing  this  high  and  independent  line,  talent 
became  .an  absolute  necessity.  Passions  w'ere  to  be  appealed 
to,  feelings  evoked,  instincts  cultivated,  on  behalf  of  some 
lesson  which  it  was  desired  to  promulg.ate.  The  efforts  of  the 
stage  to  become  a  public  instructor  called  naturally  for  a 
lofty  kind  of  talent ;  and  lofty  talent — as  will  always  be  the 
case  when  demanded  and  appreciated — answered  readily  to 
the  call.  It  is  only  when  the  stage  gives  up  (as  it  is  fast 
doing)  its  claim  to  be  an  instructor,  and  consents  to  be  the 
instructed,  that  high  bilent  is  no  longer  needful.^  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  great  lack  of  first-rate  ability  which 
is  now  so  frequently  mourned,  and  which  fills  old  play-goers 
with  gloomy  forebodings.  There  has  been  for  many  years  an 
undoubted  retrogression.  No  longer  does  the  stage  aim  at 
swaying  for  good  the  popular  mind  ;  no  longer  does  it  rise 
above  it,  but  it  is  on  the  contrary  led  by  it,  hopelessly  led  by 
it,  pandering  to  its  every  desire  ;  and”  on  that  sufferance  it 
exists.  Independence  has  gone  ;  and  w’ith  the  loss  of  inde¬ 
pendence  come  the  vices  of  money-seeking  and  pleasing  at 
any  price.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  system  now  prevalent 
of  bringing  out  fair  artistes,  without  experience,  devoid  of 
almost  every  quality  (barring  self-possession,  which  in  these 
cases  usually  exists  in  objectionable  quantity)  in  a  principal 
r6le,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  have  been  so  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  paid  down  for  their  dihut.  Can  anything 
be  more  objectionable,  more  insulting  to  the  public,  or  moi’e 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  English  stage  ?  How  m.any  artutes 
have  we  not  had  literally  thrust  upon  us  of  late,^  assuming 
characters  to  which  lack  of  talent  and  experience  prevents 
them  from  doing  anything  like  justice,  and  seeking  to  com¬ 
pensate  our  painful  disappointment  by  the  exhibition  oi  a 
copious  wardrobe,  or  a  valuable  collection  of  jewellery 
Whether  theatrical  instructors  are  becoming  indifferent  to  t  e 
proficiency  of  their  pupils,  or  whether,  like  Sychaeua  of  oi  ; 
“auri  cseci  amore,”  they  consent  to  the  murdering 
ters  which  through  long  association  have  been 
sacred  to  play-goers,  we  will  not  attempt  to  inquire.  All 
know  is  that  such  pupils  are  brought  before  us,  and  do— w 
they  cannot  well  avoid,  being  unproficient — insult  the  memo  y 
of  characters  worthy  a  better  fate.  .  .. 

Every  one  remembers  the  case  of  Kitty - -  Placed  m 

hands  of  a  famous  impresario  by  the  fostering  care  of  a 
noble  lord — who  was  as  well  known  in  theatrical  circles  ^ 
w’as  upon  the  turf,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  lavis  ^ 
his  wealth  equitably  between  horseflesh  and  the 
arrangements  were  made  for  her  debut.  In  deference  to 
ambitious  aspirations  of  the  would-be  dibutante,  as  also 
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his  lordship^s  purse,  it  was  agreed  that  her  introduction  to 
the  public  should  be  no  ordinary  one,  but  attended  by  all  the 
importance  and  iclat  due  to  that  innate  talent  so  conspicuously 
discernible  to  his  lordship.  Homely  comedy  and  common* 
place  tragedy  were  alike  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  ability  so 
transcendent.^  As  a  Shaksperian  heroine,  and  nothing  less, 
ghe  was  to  gain  her  immortal  reputation.  She  should  begin 
at  a  point  which  is  the  goal  of  many  a  fair  artiste^ »  ambition, 
and  to  which  the  sighs  and  aspirations  of  every  actress  that  ever 
trod  a  board  have  Men  directed.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  ridiculous  failure.  Neither  wardrobe  nor  gems,  placards 
nor  advertisements,  the  efforts  of  the  impraario  nor  the 
laudations  of  the' noble  lord  in  his  box,  could  supply  the  gifts 
which  nature  had  withheld.  Self-possession  she  undoubtedly 
had,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  oratory,  passion,  pathos,  ana, 
what  we  might  at  least  have  expected,  graceful  motion  and 
correct  attitude.  It  was  an  unhappy  illustration  of  the  com¬ 
mon  truism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  the  top  of  the  ladder 
by  other  means  than  making  use  of  the  intermediate  steps  ; 
and  confirms  what  must  ever  be  the  experience  of  the  success¬ 
ful,  that  “  By  slow  degrees  to  noble  art  we  rise.”  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  injury  done  by  such  a  system  to  those  who  by 
long  ex|)erience  and  careful  study  are  entitled  to  promotion, 
but  who,  being  devoid  of  wealthy  patrons,  are  compelled  to 
continue  in  their  drudgery,  and  see  themselves  surpassed  by 
women  with  but  a  tithe  of  their  ability.  The  unfairness  is 
too  manifest  to  need  comment. 

Another  sign  of  stage  retrogression  is  eminently  visible  in 
the  great  increase*  of  burlesque  acting,  and  the  undue  and 
absurd  prominence  which  is  being  given  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  heart-rending  to  those  who  still  cherish  the  old 
theories  of  the  stage’s  mission  as  a  useful  and  instructive 
benefactor  than  the  silly  vulgarity  of  modern  burlesques,  and 
their  increasing  popularity.  There  is  a  common  notion 
among  old-fashioned  country  people — whose  theatrical  expe¬ 
riences  have  been  confined  to  the  grotesque  exhibitions  of 
strolling  players  or  shows  on  a  fair-day — that  an  actor  is  very 
much  akin  to  a  fooL  Surely  we  are  not  retrograding  so  far 
as  to  justify  these  good  folks  in  their  estimate  of  the  noblest 
of  arts,  or  to  adapt  our  stages  to  the  circulation  of  vulgarity 
and  buffoonery  ?  We  would  desire  to  see  the  English  stage 
again  assume  its  independence,  and — adopting  past  aims  and 
objects  for  its  future  guidance — become  the  instructor  of 
morality,  and  the  true  representative  of  modern  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  is  time  that  it  should  cease  to  be  the  mere 
administrator  of  pleasure,  and  the  cringing  slave  of  wealth 
and  ignorance. 

J.  W.  Parr. 


GOSSIP. 

Mayfair  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine,  to  be 
Mblished  shortly  by  Messrs  Morgan  and  Hebron,  of  30 
Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Dr  Wilhelm  Jordan,  the  author  of  a  fine  modernised  and 
humanised  version  of  the  German  epic,  “  Nibeluuge,”  is  at 
present  staying  in  England,  and  has  given  two  declamations 
from  his  poem  at  the  Camberwell  Hail  with  so  much  success 
that  he  is  about  to  repeat  them  in  a  more  central  locality. 

M.  Alglave,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Revut  Politique 
tt  Litteraire ahH  of  the  Revue  Scientifique,h2k»  been  dismissed 
from  his  functions  as  professor  of  administrative  law  at  the 
Faculty  of  Douai  by  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  Alglave’s  connection  with  the  above  reviews 
is  the  motive  given  for  this  extraordinary  measure.  Six 
weeks  ago  the  Minister  ordered  M.  Alglave  to  choose  between 
hU^  post  and  his  publications,  and  gave  him  a  month  to 
decide.  M.  Alglave,  however,  twk  no  notice  of  this.  Another 
week  was  given  him,  but  with  the  same  result.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  protests  from  all  M.  Alglave’s  colleagues  have 
been  lodged  against  this  official  measure,  as  well  as  from  his 
pupils,  who  at  present  are  without  a  professor. 

At  the  requisition  of  a  notorious  reporter  of  the  Figaro 
and  OaidoiSj  oi  the  name  of  Emile  Blavet,  the  Socidtd  des 
Gens  de  Lettres  has  convoked  a  jury  of  discipline  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  future  attitude  of  the  society  with  regard  to 
Mm.  Rochefort,  Jules  Vallbs,  Felix  Pyat,  Paschal  Grousset, 
widRazoua. 

There  is  on  show  at  142  New  Bond-street  a  collection  of 
grille  pictures  by  such  famous  Danish  artists  as  Sorensen, 
Melbye,  Bille,  Neumann,  and  Baagoe. 

The  Paris  Salon,  which  was  opened  yesterday,  contains 
l)b43  oil  paintings.  Not  less  than  2,205  pictures  were  rejected. 
167  water-colours  and  drawings  were  accepted,  and  727 
^jected.  The  proportion  of  discarded  works  in  the  sculpture 
department  is  considerably  less,  as  many  as  517  statues,  busts, 
nnd  groups  finding  favour  with  the  Committee  of  admission, 
out  of  the  755  offered  for  examination.  The  proportion  of 
^^vings  on  medals  and  stones  is  still  smaller,  only  one 
being  refused  out  of  the  65  examined  by  the  Committee.  The 


section  of  architecture  shows  a  total  of  97  exhibited  works 
out  of  115  presented.  76  engravings  on  wood  and  steel 
have  been  rejected,  and  256  admitted.  The  section  of  litho¬ 
graphy  comprises  only  38  works.  As  the  number  of  malcon¬ 
tents  is  as  numerous  as  usual,  a  score  of  private  exhibitions 
are  already  open.  The  best  of  these  is  the  gallery  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucins.  Among  the  principal  pictures  of 
the  Paris  Salon  there  are  two  by  M.  Jerome,  wnich  have  been 
much  noticed.  One  is  a  portrait  of  Frederic  II.  The  patron 
of  Voltaire  has  just  returned  from  the  chase,  and  while  his 
dogs  lie  exhausted  around  him,  himself  still  booted  and 
besmeared  with  mud,  he  executes  variations  on  the  flute  with 
a  kind  of  fury.  Tlie  other  portrait  represents  the  “Grey 
Eminence,”  Father  Joseph,  descending  the  steps  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  regardless  of  the  genuflexions  of  the  prelates  on  his 
way. 

There  is  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Conduit-street  Gallery 
a  collection  of  pictures  by  modern  British  and  Foreign 
Artists.  Among  the  former  are  notable  works  by  such  men 
as  A.  H.  Burr,  X.  J.  Pott,  Edwin  Long,  J.  Mac  Whirter, 
F.  S.  Walker,  John  Pettie,  F.  Goodall,  and  the  late  John 
Phillip.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
remarkable  Alpine  and  Glacier  Scenery  by  G.  LoppA  This 
artist  first  attracted  attention  at  the  Alpine  Club,  of  which  he 
himself  is  a  member.  With  the  imprimatur  of  such  a  body 
of  connoisseurs  his  pictures  were  very  speedily  sold,  and 
returning  to  Switzerland  for  fresh  subjects,  he  has  brought 
back  with  him  to  England  such  pictures  of  the  higher  Alps, 
with  their  snow-fields  and  glaciers,  as  have  never  before  been 
seen  upon  canvas.  The  very  look  of  some  of  them  dazzles 
the  eye  and  chills  the  blood,  and  it  is  only  by  a  severe  process 
of  reasoning  that  one  recovers  warmth. 

The  Society  of  French  Artists,  New  Bond-street,  opened  to 
the  public  last  Monday  with  a  collection  which  even  for  this 
gallery  might  be  termed  of  rare  excellence.  The  Daubignys, 
the  Duprds,  Corot,  Courbet,  Millet,  Madrazo,  Rousseau,  and 
many  others  appear  on  the  walls  in  excellent  form.  Among 
the  more  prominent  canvases  may  be  mentioned  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  landscape  called  “The  Wood  Gatherers,”  by  G.  L. 
Pelouse,  a  young  artist  who  has  evidently  made  his  mark. 
The  complement  to  this  is  Corot’s  grand  picture  of  “St 
Sebastian,”  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  So  fine  an  example 
of  the  master  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country.  For  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour,  however,  and  absolute  representation,  “A 
Negress  charming  a  Heron,”  which  she  appears  to  do  by  the 
deft  manipulation  of  a  tambourine  and  cup,  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  picture  in  the  gallery.  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Wedding 
Present  ”  is  another  intense  bit  of  realisation.  Appended  to 
the  catalogue  is  a  very  graphic  sketch  of  the  Life  or  Georges 
Michel,  an  artist  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  whose  works — 
several  of  which  appear  in  the  present  exhibition — have  but 
lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  genemtion.  This 
biographical  ideii,  as  associated  with  an  art-catalogue,  is  one 
we  like,  and  one  which  we  are  sure  the  public  would  take  to 
kindly.  We  hope  Mr  Charles  Descharaps,  the  accomplished 
secretary,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  so  many  pleasing 
reforms  in  art-catalogues  and  '’exhibitions,  will  follow  it  up 
with  a  regular  biographical  series. 

'There  are  being  exhibited  at  4  Rathbone-place,  “  Crushed 
by  Icebergs,”  an  interesting  work  by  the  famous  American 
artist,  W  illiam  Bradford,  and  “  Dream  on  Sweet  Babe,”  by 
F.  Chaplin,  the  well-known  French  painter. 

The  Empress  Eug6nie  visited  the  Gallery  of  Messrs  Pil- 
geram  and  Lefhvre  on  Wednesday  last,  and  examined  with 
much  interest  the  drawings  of  Rosa  Bonheur  now  being 
exhibited  there,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  distinguished  French  sculptor, 
M.  Elias  Robert.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pradier. 

Lovers  of  art  will  grieve  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Degleyre,  which,  singularly  enough,  twk 
pliice  at  the  Paris  Salon  while  the  deceased  was  examining 
a  picture.  Degleyre  had  ceased  to  exhibit  since  1851.  Among 
his  most  fervent  disciples  were  G^rome  and  Briou.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  picture  exhibited  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  “  Les  Illusions  perdues,”  of  which  the  pure  and  noble 
beauty  is  all  but  proverbial.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  of 
age. 

M.  Jules  H^reau,  the  artist  whose  arrest  we  announced 
last  week,  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  by 
the  3rd  Council  of  War.  It  seems  that  under  the  Commune 
he  shared  with  M.  Dalou,  the  sculptor,  the  artistic  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Louvre.  His  defence  was  that  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  museum  to  preserve  it  from  mishap.^ 

The  Mass  composed  by  li^gnor  Verdi  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Manzoni  will  be  performed  on  the  22nd  of  this 
month  at  St  Mark’s,  Milan,  under  the  leadership  of  the  com¬ 
poser  himself.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  to  give  the 
event  all  possible  solemnity.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
choristers  are  to  take  part  in  the  performance.  Requests 
have  been  forwarded  by  the  best  musicians  of  Italy  for  per¬ 
mission  to  join  the  orchestra,  which  will  be  principally 
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composed  of  artists  from  La  Seals.  Mesdames  Stoltz  and 
Waldmann,  and  Signori  Camponi  and  Maiui,  will  interpret 
the  solos.  Signor  Verdi  will  be  seconded  by  the  best  among 
Italian  chtfa-d'orchestre. 

Several  papers  have  announced  the  engagement  for  the 
Italian  Opera  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belloca,  of  the  Paris  Theatre 
Italien.  We  undersbind  that  no  such  engagement  has  been 
made. 

As  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  list  of  pieces  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  last  season  we  may  mention 
that  it  contains  two  important  compositions — the  “  Song  of 
Destiny”  and  “Variations  for jthe  Orchestra”  (each  performed 
twice) — by  Brahms,  the  apostle  of  the  so-called  Schumann 
school,  while  Wagner  is  only  represented  by  his  Over¬ 
ture  to  Tannhauser, and  Liszt  by  his  “Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  E  Flat.” 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  spite  of  rumours  to  the  effect  that  an  adjustment  of  the 
Agricultural  dispute  was  likely  to  be  arrived  at,  nothing  has 
yet  been  done.  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  the 
Hon.  Mr  Brand,  and  other  gentlemen  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  course, 
but  without  success.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr  S.  Morley 
and  others  that  the  Amalgamated  Labour  League — the  largest 
branch  of  the  Federal  Union — should  rescind  several  of  its 
rules  to  which  (especial  objection  had  been  made  by  the 
farmers,  was  at  once  complied  with.  The  farmers,  however, 
continue  obdurate,  and  they  are  actively  supported  by  many 
of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  affected  counties. 

The  following  public  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  locked-out 
farm-labourers  will  be  held  in  and  near  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Committee  during  the  ensuing  week. 
On  Monday  at  the  Free  Methodist  School,  Battersea  Park, 
chairman,  Mr  Hugh  Wallace  ;  and  at  the  Town  Hall,  Croy¬ 
don,  chairman,  Mr  Malleson.  On  Tuesday  at  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Hall,  Kingsland,  chairman,  Mr  J.  Allanson  Picton  ; 
and  at  Howe  Congregational  Church,  Blue  Anchor-road,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  chairman,  Rev.  J.  Sinclair.  On  Wednesday  at 
Middleton  Hall,  Islington,  chairman,  Mr  T.  Chatfield  Clarke. 
On  Thursday  at  Eastern  Hall,  Commercial-road,  chairman, 
Mr  Potto.  On  Friday  at  Portcullis  Hall,  Regent-street, West¬ 
minster,  chairman,  Mr  George  Potter.  On  Saturday,  an 
open-air  meeting  in  Canning  Town,  chairman,  Mr  Scarf.  In 
addition  two  meetings  at  Godstone,  Surrey,  and  at  the 
Eleusis  Club,  Chelsea,  are  announced  for  to-morrow  week. 

The  Huntingdon  farmers  have  rejected  a  proposal  made  by 
one  of  their  number  to  lock  out  the  Union  labourers. 

Mr  Arch  has  promised  to  visit  the  affected  districts  and  to 
address  the  locked-out  labourers  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

Mb  Lloyd  Jones  reports  the  number  of  farm  labourers 
locked  out  in  the  Eastern  Counties  as  2,800,  of  whom  2,000 
belong  to  the  National,  and  8(M)  to  the  Fetieral  Union.  The 
London  Committee  has  accordingly  determined  to  allot  its 
funds  in  this  proportion. 

A  PROTEST  against  the  Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
which  proposed  to  restrict  the  labour  of  women  in  factories, 
was  presented — under  the  auspices  of  the  Vigilance  Associa¬ 
tion — to  the  Home  Secretary,  upon  his  declining  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  factory  workers  and  others.  It  points  out  the 
injustice  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  sexes  against 
the  will  of  one  of  them,  and  the  hardship  w'hich  this  would 
entail  upon  women  and  adult  labourers. 

The  strike  in  the  Durham  coal-trade  has  assumed  a  very 
serious  aspect.  The  furnaces  have  been  damped  down,  and 
the  price  of  coal  is  raised  in  several  districts  by  Ss.  a  ton. 
There  is  some  fear  that  50,000  iron-miners  will  be  added  to 
those  now  on  strike,  and  from  a  similar  cause — the  refusal  of 
the  men  to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages  greater  than  they 
consider  justifiable. 

The  Liberation  Society  has,  during  the  week,  been  hold¬ 
ing  its  triennial  conference  in  London.  The  meetings  have 
been  very  numerously  attended,  and  have  been  characterised 
by  a  distinct  effort  to  make  the  Society  more  broad  and 
national  than  it  Inis  hitherto  been.  A  fund  of  100,0(K)?.  is  to 
be  raised  in  order  more  efficiently  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  St  Pancras  Branch  of  the  London 
National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage  will  be  held  at  eight 
o‘clock  this  (Saturday)  evening  at  15  Camden-street,  Oakley- 
sqiiare,  N.W.  Mrs  William  Burbury  and  Miss  Buss  will  be 
present.  All  interested  in  the  movement  are  invited  by  the 
Committee  to  attend. 

A  CONFERENCE  Convened  by  the  Committee  of  the  working- 
class  organisations  created  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  pubfic 
museums  on  Sundays  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  West- 
minster-Palace  Hotel.  Mr  Hey  wood,  F.U.S.,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  amongst  the  speakers  were  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P., 
Mr  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  Mr  Alsager  Hay  Hill. 


A  DEPUTATION  Waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
last  Tuesday  to  urge  upon  him  the  merits  of  Mr  G.  C.  T 
Bartley’s  scheme  for  enabling  persons  to  become  holders  of 
Government  Stock  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office 
representing  sums  of  H.  13s.  4d.  and  upward.  Sir  S* 
Northcote  promised  that  the  scheme  should  be  carefully  con- 
idered. 

[^Erratum. — In  an  article  last  week  on  “The  Labourers 
and  the  Game  Laws,”  p.  450,  line  1 — “The  evils  of  a  law 
punishing  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  he  did  not  know 
the  word  “  not  ”  was  inserted  by  a  printer’s  error.] 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  demand  for  money  has  been  moderate  during  the 
week,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  more  abundant 
supply.  The  rates  are  now  to  3|  per  cent  for  good  three 
months’  bills,  or  ^  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  minimum. 

The  Bank  return  this  week  is  decidedly  favourable. 
Although  there  are  heavy  changes  incidental  to  present 
transactions  and  the  time  of  the  year,  there  is  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  establishment.  The  Reserve 
has  increased  3]^  per  cent.,  and  now  amounts  to  35  per  cent, 
of  the  Liabilities. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  firm  this  week,  and  the  price 
shows  an  improvement  of  J  per  cent.  The  closing  prices  for 
Consols  are  93  to  93J  for  money,  aud  93^  to  J  for  the  account. 
Indian  Government  Securities  and  Bank  Stock  have  also 
been  included  in  the  favourable  movement. 

The  Stock  Markets  this  week  have  shown  a  continuance  of 
those  features  which  have  been  most  noticeable  of  late,  viz., 
extreme  buoyancy  in  the  Foreign  Stock  department,  and 
heaviness,  with  an  occasional  but  very  moderate  recovery,  in 
the  Railway  Market.  In  the  latter  department  great  sensa¬ 
tion  has  been  caused  this  week  by  several  important  events 
which  all  affect  railways  and  railway  traffic  in  particular. 
The  announcement  of  the  Durham  colliers  being  “out”  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  engine  men  to  accept  the 
reduction  of  wages  proposed  by  the  masters,  a  rise  of  from 
6s.  to  7s.  a  ton  in  coal,  and  a  rumour  that  the  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield  Company  intend  to  raise  a  large  amount  of 
additional  capital,  have  all  tended  to  depreciate  quotations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  nut  been  wanting  numei*ou8 
rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  settlement,  and  these,  combined  with  the  really  low 
prices  now  current,  have  prevented  a  serious  fall.  Great 
Northern  Ordinary  and  “A”  Stocks  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  week,  as  do  some  others,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that,  in  face  of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  the 
Market  has  been  well  sustained.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  de¬ 
partment  Turkish  have  received  a  large  portion  of  favourable 
notice,  while  Egyptian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Japan w  and 
Peruvian  have  improved,  the  last-named  ^  receiving  an 
impulse  to-day.  The  important  advance  in  Turkish  is 
due  to  the  increased  confidence  felt  by  the  bondholders 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  that  Government  will  in  future 
be  more  economically  managed,  and  to  the  ^  rumours  that 
the  financial  mission  of  Sadyk  Pasha  to  Paris  and  London 
will  be  attended  with  success.  As  wre  anticipated  last  wcok, 
the  decided  victory  over  the  Carlists  has  been  followed  ^  the 
important  advance  of  f  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents. 
vian  Bonds  firmly  retain  the  heavy  rise  lately  gained,  con¬ 
firmatory  reports  relative  to  the  extensive  guano  deposj 
having  been  received.  For  Colonial  Government  SecuntiM 
there  has  been  a  brisk  demand,  and  these  really  go 
Securities  have  generally  improv^  1  to  2  per  cent.  n 
Foreign  Railways  Mexican  Bonds  have  been  firm,  owing  w 
satisfactory  traffic  receipts  of  the  line  and  the  news  as  to 
financial  affairs  of  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
Government  Securities  have  been  firm  at  slightly  higher  ’ 
and  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  have  been  more 
enquired  for,  at  a  fractional  advance.  Bank  Shares  .  . 

been  in  so  much  demand,  except  those  of  the  Imperial 
man  and  the  National  Provincial  of  England,  which  show 
important  rise.  Canadian  Railway  Securities  *!f”**\® 
but  the  fall  has  not  been  marked  or  extensive.  Grana 
Third  Preference,  however,  maintain  the  ^  t- 

week.  British  Mining  Shares  have  also  i 

Miscellaneous  Securities,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Generm  Cxeai 
London  Financial  Shares,  all  show  a  fair  improvem  • 
To-day  all  the  Markets  have  been  firm,  and  ne^ij 
descriptions  of  Railway  Stock  recovered  on  the  gc^ 
from  the  “  strike  ”  district,  and  closed  ^firm  at  the 
point.  , 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market,  Great  Northern  A  ^ 

1  shows  an  improvement  of  1 J  per  cent ;  Great  Easter 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  j  ;  North  Eastern,  § ;  Great 
Northern  Ordinary,  and  London  and  South-Western,  ^  ; 
Midland,  South-Eastern  “  A,”  and  North-Western,  f  ;  and 
North-British,  J.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Western  Stock 
has  fallen  |  per  cent;  Metropolitan,  f;  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  ^ ;  and  MetrojHDlitan  District,  ^  per  cent.  The 
closing  prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  95i  ;  Great  Eastern,  46| ;  Great  Northern,  138 ; 
ditto  “A,”  156^;  Great  Western,  122^;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  144}  ;  Brighton,  81  ;  North  Western,  147|;  South  Western, 
1)1;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21^;  Midland,  128|;  Metropolitan, 
62i;  Metropolitan  District,  23};  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  691  ;  ditto  Deferred,  38};  North  British,  63} ;  North  Eastern, 
1661;  South  Eastern,  111};  ditto  Deferred,  95}. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds 
“  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  have  exceptionally  improved  as  much  as  6^ 
per  cent.;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  Sj;  do.  of  1854,  ^58, 
’63,  '69  ;  and  Spanish  Land  Bonds,  2 ;  do.  of  71,  1}  ; 
Egyptian  Khedive,  1^  ;  Turkish  of  ’65,  1}  ;  Italian  '61,  and 
Egyptian  73,  1|^ ;  do.  '68,  1^  ;  Japanese  Nine  per  Cents.,  and 
Turkish  of  '62,  1  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  | ;  Peruvian 
70,  j  ;  and  do.  72,  ^  per  cent.  The  Costa  Kica  Loans  have 
both,  however,  fallen  2  per  cent. ;  Bolivian,  Entre  Rios,  and 
Hungarian,  1  ;  and  Mexican  J  per  cent.  The  closing  prices 
are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  97  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66};  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  90;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
100,  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  88  xd  ; 
ditto  1873,  88};  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106;  ditto  Six 
per  Cent!.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  29 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  28  ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94 ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  103;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  82;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  80}; 
ditto  English,  1873,  691;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  89;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  104;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  74;  Entre 
Rios,  100;  French  Defence,  lOli  xd  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871 
and  1872,  94};  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  69};  Honduras 
Railway  Loan.  9};  ditto,  1870,  9};  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
72;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  65| ;  ditto  Tobacco,  97 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway).  65 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  92  ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  106 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  96} ; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  16};  ditto,  1864,  8;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  99}  ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  23 ;  ditto  1872,  19 ; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  73};  ditto  1872,  611;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  100};  ditto  1872,  100 xd;  ditto  Scrip,  1873, 

8  pm.;  Charkof  Azof,  99  ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83  ;  ditto  Orel,  100  ;  San 
Domingo,  14;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  19  15-16;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81  ;  ditto  National 
Land,  58;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  106;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents., 
1854,  87  ;  ditto,  1858,  62  ;  ditto  1862,  70 ;  ditto  1863,  65  ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  45};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  186.5,  66};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,55;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  634;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  68}  ;  Uruguay,  69. 


THE  EXAMINER, 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.457,  MAY  2,  1874. 

Comments. 

The  New  Church  Bill.  .The  Labourers  and  the  Game  Laws. 

Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Debt  of  India. 

Women  and  the  Scottish  Universities.  The  Unchristian  Sabbath.— II. 
Lord  Brougham  on  Factory  Legislation.  Vivisection. 


Women 


's  Suffrage  v.  Some  Women’s  Privileges. 
Sex  in  Education.  The  Cat. 


Poetry March  of  the  Locked-out  Labourers. 

Mr  Symonds’s  Sketches  in  Italy. 

Stubbs's  Constitutional  History.  A  German  Political  Novel. 

Mr  Buchanan  as  Self-Critic  and  as  Poet.  Books  of  the  Week. 

Art.  The  Drama. 

Gossip.  Current  Events.  The  Money  Market. 
Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 

London :  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STEEKT,  STRAND.  W.C. 


London  international  exhibition,  1874. 

OPEN  DAILY,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

'T'HE  FRENCH  PICTURE  GALLERIES  are  NOW 

OPEN. 


'T’HE  EXHpiTION  of  WINE  is  OPEN  DAILY,  from 

-A  12  to  5.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  charged  6d.  extra  for 
admission  to  the  cellars  of  the  Royal  Albert  HalL  Entrance,  Kensinglon- 
road. 

Exhibitors  of  Wine  are  allowed  to  have  their  Wine  tasted  by  Visitors. 

London  international  exhibition. 

Season  Tickets. 

A.  Non-transferable  Ticket  . £2 

B.  Non  transferable  Ticket,  with  120  Artisans’,  or  240  School  Tickets  £3 

C.  Transferable  Ticket,  with  200  Artisans’,  or  400  School  Tickets  ....  £5 
Season  ticket  holders  of  £3  and  £5  tickets  are  registered  as  members  for 
Promoting  Technical  Instruction. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Is.  daily  (except  on  Wednesdays,  2s.  6d.) 


DAYS  from  Three  to  Five, 


A 

HURS- 

SATUR- 


IXrAGNER  SOCIETY,  ST  JAMES’S 

▼  V  LAST  CONCERT  of  this  Season  will  be  given 

F!V1(!VIVn  Itrou,  lO  a*’  fi  ’lA  . 


HALL.—  The 

„  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING,  May  13,  at  8..30.  Orchestra  and  (Jhorus.  180  Performers. 
Conductor,  Mr  EDWARD  DANNREUTHER.  Tlckets-lOs.  6d.,  7b.  6d., 
58.,  .38.,  28.  Is.— of  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  Chappell  and  Co.,  Olliver, 
Mitchell,  Bond-street;  Austin,  St  James’s  Hall;  Hays,  Royal  Exchange; 
Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  Cheapside;  Schott  and  Co.,  Regent-street;  and 
W.  H.  Lee  Davies  and  Bro.,  19  Crave n-terraoe,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 

Popular  diffusion  of  literature  and 

MUSICAL  ART.— MADAME  RONNIGER  will  give  a  LEC¬ 
TURE  on  MACBETH,  with  ILLUSTRATIVE  READ1N(JS  from  that 
Tragedy,  at  the  SOUTH  PLACE  INSTITUTE,  near  Moorgate-strect 
Station,  next  Monday  evening,  at8'30.  The  Lecture  will  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  VOCAL  and  IMANOFORTE  MUSIC,  In  which  SIGNOR 
MONARI  ROCCA,  MISS  LUCY  McMANUS,  and  an  AMATEUR  have 
kindly  promised  to  assbt.  Body  of  the  Hall,  Sixpence;  Gallery,  One 
Penny. 

rpHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Seymour- 

-JL  place,  W.  The  Physicians  are  Women.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  earnestly 
solicited.  Visitors  invite  to  see  the  Hospital  Report  and  all  particulars 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  MARY  PARNELL.  Bankers— Bank  of 
England,  Burlington-gardens. 


M 


ANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL 

RELIEF  FUND. 


FAMINE 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000; 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUBSCRIBES 
£500  ;  AND  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH, 
WHOSE  DONATION  IS  £250. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK.  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor.  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  1874— the  Right  Hon.  the  Loan  Maroa  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Makquis  of  SaLisauar  (Seoreta^  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrxmcr,  G.C.B.  : — 
“  That  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  whicu  the  Government 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Promisor  Fawcett,  and  seconded  bv  the  Right  Hon.  Loao 
Stanlet  of  Aldeblet  ”  That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  oi  charitable  relief 
in  the  lamtne-stricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subeoriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  Ita 
appeals  to  the  public.” 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  Meerbesheta,  and  seconded  by  Hr  ARBurniroT  :— 
”  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mator  for  bis  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mator,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbnry,  E.C.:  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Uerries, 
Farquhar,  and  Co..  8t  James’s-street,  S.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  sbonld  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mator  (Mr  Vixa),  at  the  Mansion-house. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE.  Secretary. 

May  8th,  1874.  O.  J.  W.  W’INZAR,  Cashier. 


T?RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PallmalL— TWENTY-FIRST 

•f  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


the  shadow  of  DEATH.  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

^  HUNT  in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  Begun  in  1858: 
^®P\eted  end  of  1872.  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  39b  OLD  BOND  STREET. 
4he  Gallery  Is  opened  at  ten— cU»ed  at  six.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 
FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
ilf-past  Nine  to  Six  o’clock.  Admissiou,  One  Bhilling. 


TtORil’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  ‘‘  CHRIST  LEAYING 

the  PRiETORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” “Christian 
^••■tyrs,’’  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  fisc.,  at  the 
ORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


C3-SOIiOGHST, 
149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 
lYES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VX  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elements  it  CoUeotions  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bnckland,  LyelJ, 
J  ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  loUowing  terms : 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays  .  ? 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .........  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  I}rawers .  21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  (Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  thoM  oomm«olng  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowMge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expenslTe  CoUcetioni  some  of  the  speoimeni  arc  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  9,  1874, 


PIICTOGKAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMP 

Eotabliahed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-gtreet,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  8.\ir 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Faid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maa 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life.  Copies  of 
Drawinpi  and  Kngr.avings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  beals  and  Coins. 

'^FHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS/  Permanent. 

I.  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palseo- 
graphical,  liakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
36 A  Rathboue-plaee,  London.  * 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY, 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 

A  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd  and  3rtl 

class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  May  I6th  to  ow 
October,  1874.  .  w  me  31tt 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Compaay 

JAlilES  ALLPORT,  General*Manao’er 

Dprhv  Mav  IftTA 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
re<iulre  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  VVarehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  24.),  247,  24(1.  and  251  Regent-street. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY  ^ 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Fr^hold 


1  ’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Fr-^ehold  and 
hold  Securities  at  "esse- 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


TXT  HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
(JifTerent  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years*  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  ’*  Book  of  Family 

rests  and  Mottoes,’M/K)0  Engravings, printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLKTON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cr.nbourne- street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  29tnd 
Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  6d  Kea^stcred  letter,  6<L  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1651.  29  and  30  South* 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Safes  efTected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Y^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


OAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

■i  ream  of  pnpiT  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beaut ilul  monogram,  t's.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON.  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (coiner  of  St  Martin’s-laue). 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate 
2s.  6d. :  Set  of  .Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  C>d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  casli  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  .Martin’s  lane),  vY.C. 


CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warraated,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 


Dessert. 


Table. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


SIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  :— £2  2s.  ;  £3  3s.  ;  £4  48. ;  £6  68. ;  £6  168. ;  veiy  massive,  £10  lOs.  ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lOs.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (coruer  of  St  Murtin’s-laue),  W.C. 


3A-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen 

3|  do.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . 

3}  do.  fine  do.  do . 


4  do.  extra  large,  do .  40  .  {  30  .  |0  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do .  45  .  ;  36  .  •  lu  ' 

Do.,  with  silver  ferales,  do .  46  .  I  38  .  18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do .  55  .  ;  42  .  20  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles,  do....  i  23  .  I  19  .  7  0 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint 

ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  containlnguj. warui 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  w .;  i.  i-'- * 
3,  and  4  Newraan-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry ’s-place;  and  1  ™ 

London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  di^nt 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  alnaj 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  _ 


^LSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d. — 
T.  CULIiETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 
Martiu’s-Iane). 


Monograms  ana  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  ill  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready  : — Two  Shc-etsthe  Queeu  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Einpi-ror  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  187U- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
end  Navy  Biulgi'S,  the  Dukes,  Merquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  British  Com> 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Slieets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  serusof  6,000  different  crests  for  £20  By '1‘.  CUL- 
LETuN,  Engraver  to  the  <iueeu  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  .Martin’s-Iaue),  W.C. 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSU 

V  "  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANl 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
GIBRALTAR  \  Every  Thursday,  __ 

MALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 

ADFn'^^  ^^'^^  X  Every  Thursday, 

BOMBAY’  »  at  2  p.m. 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


pOMPLEXtON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— TJiey  quickly 

clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  healtii,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  2*.  9d.,  Bent  by  post  for  34  stumps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
24b  High  liulborn,  London. 


Evorv  Monday, 
at  5  a.iu. 


[onday.  May 
18.  and 
at  5  a.ni . 
♦very  ahertiate 
Monday. 

hursday.  Mar  ( Friday  morning.  ^  , 

7,  at  2  p.m.,j  May  15.  «d.  fourth 

&  every  fourth)  every  fourth 
Thursefav.  t  Friday.  ,  o,  Su« 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  f  of  their 

returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamerb  within  aix  or  twtlte  mou 

..  the  nrincip*' 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  m  e  ^ 

Railway  Stations  in  India,  ami  througii  tickets  y  * ,“*^‘*  --a  *;iO  be 

issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  Jcouth  ItaliJ^i' 

obtained  from  Messrs  LKBE A U  and  CO.,  6  BUhter-iitreet  (S 

Railway  Office).  or  Information. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Yfoney  and  Freight,  and  .  gad  to*" 

apply  at  the  Company’s  offices.  122  Leadenhall-strew,  ’ 


C’»REY^  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

^  JtOSS’S  II A I R  DY  K  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  .5s.  6d..  and  lOd  (W. ;  sent  by  |>oetfor  4b,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ItOSo’S  Cuuthuridos  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  Gd. 


May  15  and  29, 
&  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX, 
k’  ROSS’S  CA.VTIIARIDES  O I L,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  Gd. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3$.  Gd. ; 
Face  I’owder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

-TV  will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  gu.arauteed  by  ALEX.  R<iSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  witli  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyiiess  entirely  disapnenrs.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  19b.  Cd  ,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Ilolbom,  London. 
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KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

the  rery  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 

S erf ectly pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cojrnac  Brandy.  Note 
le  Rw  Seal,  Fink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


S  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1507. 


LEA  (Si  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOSOESTEBSHIBE.” 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throiq^hout  the  World. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FEAGEANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  usinc  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactnred  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthia 
and  Potass. 


C0K7S  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 


BROMO-CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
stron;;ly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia.  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic,  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltaer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Add  Waters. 

Hy  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2,  .3, 4,  and  0  dozen. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED 


PEPSINE. 


Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 


Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  .3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powdtr  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 


THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
•9li>tion  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  OTOMACH, 
heartburn,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 


^«t  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
i-ADiES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFOud  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
inu  of  all  other  Chemisto  throughout  the  world. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Nervousnksm  and  Want  of 

A-k.  Energv.— 3Vhen  first  tlie  nerves  feel  unstrunr,  and  ItetlessneRs 


Energv.— 3Vhen  first  tlie  nerves  feel  unstrung,  and  ItetlessneRs 
—  energy,  the  time  has  come  to  take  some  such  alterative  as  Hollo- 

»  ^  n  restrain  a  disorder  from  developing  itself  into  a  disease.  Those 

Pills  correct  all  irregularities  and  weaknesses.  They  act  so 
y®t  so  energetically  on  tlio  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
uat  the  whole  body  is  revived,  the  blood  rendered  richer  and  purer,  while 
ne  muscles  become  firmer  and  stronger,  and  the  nervous  and  absorbent 
invigorated.  These  PIIIm  are  suitable  for  all  classes  and  ail 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE, 


They  have  a  most  marvellous  effect  on  persons  who  are  out  ^ 
?  ’  I J  T  soon  rectify  whatever  is  in  fault,  restore  strength  to  the  I 
Md  confidence  to  the  mind. 


ESTABLISHED  1736. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  kc.  Ac. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  cantion  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


ESTIKATKS  BT  POST,  OR  OX  APPUCAHOX  TO 


14,  16,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5a, 

QONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  Second  Series.  By  a  New 

O  WRITER.  Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  58. 


SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Second 

Edition.  Fcap  8vo,  5s. 

“  If  this  volume  is  the  mere  prelude  of  a  mind  growing  in  power, 
we  have  in  it  the  promise  of  a  fine  poet.”— ^peefo^. 

“  This  writer  has  a  style  of  the  first  order  for  naturalness,  lucid 
fluency,  and  total  absence  of  crabbed  or  glittering  contemporary 
affectaUon.” — Fortnightly  Seview. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


A'  Of  Vf  UO. 

lis  volume  is  the  mere  prelude  of  a  mind  growing  in  power, 
in  it  the  promise  of  a  fine  poet.”— ^pecto^. 
writer  has  a  style  of  the  first  order  for  naturalness,  lucid 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  A>r  piquancy  and  navour. 


In  8vo,  with  12  Plates,  price  218.,  cloth, 

^H£  OCEAN  :  its  Tides  and  Currents,  and  their  Causes. 

jL  Bv  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON  JORDAN.  F.R.G.S. 


J-  By  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON  JORDAN,  F.R.G.S. 

“A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  '  delivered  through  it  As  this  point 
list  of  works  advancing  our  cosmical  j  is  the  very  heart  of  Dr  Carpenter’s 
knowledge.”  Scientific  Jteview,  j  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  thrust 
ti  fatal.  It  is  followed  by  further  and 

a  hivTk  u  i  ®<l«®Hy  cleaT  and  able  discursion  of 

a  new  Principia.  bull,  the  DOOIC  is  '  details  of  nr  Parn<‘ntpr*a  artm. 

theoffiiof 

Jfih  It*  I  Herschel,  kc.  This  C  hapter 

fw  ^  of  Mr  Jordan  s  book  is  really 

O' 

subject  of  ocean  currcnt8.”-/ro«.  j  ^uirterly  J<nvmaX  of  Science. 

“Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point  ‘  _Tbe  reports  received  from  H.M.S. 
of  Dr  Carpenter’s  modified  resuBcita- 


CkaUengh-  are  confirming  the  views 


tion  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  clruu- 1  expreaaed  in  this  work  with  a  dis- 
lation  clearly  indicated,  and  a  home- '  tinetness  exceeding  the  most  san- 


thrustof  clear,  sound  reasoning  fairly  guiue  anticipatons  of  the  Author. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


MR  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  NEW  WORKS. 


Essays  (Third  Series)  SCIENTIFIC,  POLITICAL, 

and  SPECULATIVE.  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 


Folio,  price  16s., 

No.  2.  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  No.  2. 

ANCIENT  MEXICAN.  CENTRAL  AMERICANS,  CHIBCHAS, 
AND  ANCIENT  PERUVIANS. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER  ; 

Compiled  and  abstracted  by  RICHARD  SCHEPPIG,  Pb.D. 


WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE.  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent- garden, 
London;  and  20  South  Frederick-street.  Edinburgh. 


Ready  this  day,  price  One  SMIHng, 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 

A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  1872-3],  illustrative  of 
certain  PoUtioal  Aspects  of  the  Agricoltural  Labour  Movemt'nt. 

By  J.  CHARLES  COX.  J.P.,  r.ILHlst.S.. 

\Vi> 

HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A. 


London:  E,  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 


Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCUL.VE  (i>ost  free). 

MAY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages).  , 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  luveston.  D  contuius  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Shore  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Keports, 
Dividends,  kc.  ko.  Safe  Investments  in  English  <um1  KoreigTi  Kail  ways. 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds*  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Triegraph  and  Miseellaneens  Shares,  ke. 

MESSRS  SHARP  fc  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

3-3  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISUBD  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminster,  Lothbcrt,  London,  E.C. 


TPO  INVESTORS.- PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 
X  arONTIILY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  th«  fi^ 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  Brntsa 
and  Foreign  Stoek  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  kc..  with  u  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Prieo  M.  pet  ®oP7« 

5s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  a  KoysJ  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


0)1  May  15  will  be  puhliehedf  in  Two  Voh.y  price  248. 


FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  3  vols.  ^ 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  Bv 

CapUIn  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3to1«.  ' 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  creditable  book.”— TAe  Academy. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

‘“Gentianella*  will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  our  day.  The  nlot  L 
interesting,  original,  and  skilf  ully  worked  out,  and  the  characters  w 
to  nature.”’ — Court  Journal. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  P.  flr. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,*  Ac.  3  vols.  * 

**  A  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  aside.  The  writer  exercises  a  mar 
vellouB  fascination  over  the  reader.” — John  Bull. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoet. 

”  A  capital  novel,  delightful  to  read,  and  which  it  will  be  nleasant  fA 
remember.”— Poft  MaU  Gazette.  ^  ” 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Cuatterton.  3  vols. 

[Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers.  13  Great  Marlborongh-street 


Heater  of  Marlborough  College^  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

With  each  Volume  if  a  Frontlepiece  from  an  Original  Sketch 
made  expressly  for  the  Work  by  Ulr  HOLMAN  HUNT. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  and  GALPIN:  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


NEW  NATIONAL  SERIAL 


coijOTJiaEiD 

To  be  Issued  in  Parts,  twice  a  month,  price  Od.  each, 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Each  Part  will  comprise  a 

LIFE-LIKE  POETEAIT  IN  OOLOUES 

Of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Celebrities,  accompanied  by  an 

ORIGINAL  MEMOIR. 

COMPILED  FROM  RELIABLE  SOURCES. 

The  First  Four  Parts  will  contain  Portraits  ot  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
GLADSTONE,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN 
BRIGHT,  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DERBY. 

Part  I.  ready  May  20,  price  6d. 

Full  Prospectuses  at  all  Booksellers,  or  post-free  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s., 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


In  a  few  days,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘NEARER  AND 
DEARER,’  ‘BUILDING  UPON  SAND,’  ‘BARBIE 
VAUGHAN,’  &c. 

MARK  BRANDON’S  WIFE.  By  Elizabeth 

I.  LYSAGHT.  3  vols.,  318.  Gd. 


CASSELL,  PEITER,  and  GALPIN :  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


MARK  BRANDON’S  WIFE, 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.- 

London  0£Bce  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STBEET,  E.O. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick -house,  Patemoster-r  ow 


Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  price  58., 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  W.  H.  S.  MONCK 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Dublin :  WILLIAM  McGEB,  18  Nassau-street 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,''  April  mh,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  mosl  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England. " 


On  the  15th  inst.,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 

A  NEW  FAMILY  BOOK  of  MEDICINE  Uniform 

dl\.  with  ‘  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.* 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  18s., 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  of  POPULAR  MEDICINE  and 

HYGIENE;  comprisii^  all  possible  Self-aids  in  Accidents  and  Disease 

Being  a  Companion  for  the  Traveller.  Emigrant,  and 
Clergyman,  as  well  as  for  the  Heads  of  Families  and  Initiations. 
By  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Coroner  of  CenUs  I 
Middlesex.  Assisted  by  distinguished  Members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-comer,  Patemoster-row,  E.C. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  eircnlates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
bj  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  ooming  to  England.  • 

English  adverUsements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
Intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


NOTICE. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr  OEORQE  EENBY 
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